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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY ON PIRACY: 





For many generations the religious world 
has been oppressed by a great want, an un- 
fulfilled longing, an undiscovered desideratum. 
Most people have a desire to get to what they 
call Heaven, provided they can get there at 
what they consider a fair price. But there 
has long existed a growing tendency to cheap- 
en the price of admission. ‘The old fashioned 
notivo, that a life of rugged self-denial and 
heartily performed good works was quite in- 
dispensable in the candidates for future bliss, 
is fast becoming obsolete in certain orthodox 
circles. Such a rough and thorny road has 
little attraction to a Fifth Avenue or Wall 
Street pilgrim. It is an age of railroads, 
steamboats, and balloons, and why should the 
old stage coach of duty and practical good- 
ness still plod over the Heavenly route. Some- 
thing faster and fitted up to modern taste bas 
long been loudly called for. Some mode of 
conveyance that will save time and reduce the 
far2 is quite as necessary to facilitate travel to- 
ward the Delectable Mountains, as toward the 
White Mountains or Suratoga Springs. A 
conveyance that will not jostle the traveler, or 
disturb his habits, or disarrange bis plans, or 
bring him into vulgar association with poverty 
and waut, would have a fine run of custom.— 
A gospel that will save the soul, and the in- 
come of a stock gambler at the same time, 
would have a great run on ’Change. Piety, 
which does not interfere with popular preju- 
dice, is the grand secret of church extension. 
That kind of Evangelism which does not in- 





terfere with slavery propagandism would ena- 
ble the inventor to ‘reelize’ in a Southern 
market ; and it must be that it is a sense of the 
general call for this kind of religion which has 
directed all the energies and talents of the 
American Tract Society to the work of bring- 
ing out and perfectiug such a type of piety. 
The problem niay be stated thus: 

‘Given 250,000 man-thieves, with several 
millions of abettors, apologists, and retainers, 
to be fitted for Heaven at the lowest rate with- 
out hurting the feelings or disturbing the cra- 
dle-robbing habits of the first mentioned class 
or diinishing the trade and profits, or wound- 
ing the consciences of their abettors. What 
kind of a gospel will do this work, and keep 
up the receipts of the Society ? 

The first element of such a religion is long, 
smooth, unctuous words, oily with cant. In 
producing and bringing out this element of an 
‘upper ten’ piety, the Tract Society has dis- 
tanced all competitors. Its Executive Com- 
mittee embraces more distinguished masters cf 
sanctimonious oleagenous philology than can be 
fouod elsewhere. Pet epithets, sliding from 
oily tongues, are as numerously interspersed 
through its verbose anniversary papers as 
plums in a Thanksgiving pudding. ‘ Beloveds, 


‘dears,’ ‘humbles,’ ‘ unworthys,’ ‘ Providences,’ 


‘blesseds,’ ‘harmonys,’ ‘ unitys,’ are as thick as 
vowels in a dipthong. The most exalted 
‘trust in Providence,’ ‘reliance on grace,’ and 
invocations of ‘spiritual aid’ and ‘divine 
guidance, are spread through its business doc- 
uments as thick as consonants in catarrh. 

. Now we have no feelings which would 
prompt us to ridicule all this when it is sin- 
cere, or backed up by either a private or pub- 
lic life of goodness. But it is manifest to the 
most owl-eyed observer, that there is no relig- 
ious association in America so utterly oblivi- 
ous of all the humanities as this Tract Socie- 
ty. Its field of operations embraces four mil- 
lions of God’s crusbed and stricken poor.— 
Among all its publications which flood the 
land, and fill the air with attenuated leaves of 
hot-bed piety, and float down the streams of 
skim-milk theology, there is pot one word of 
earnest rebuke, of man stealing. Its ‘dears’ 
and ‘ beloveds’ are all bestowed on pious man- 
thieves or their supporters, while the crushed 
and bleeding slave is left unnoticed, and the 
‘cat under this fine heap of pious meal’ is as 
large as a tiger, and the claws concealed un- 
der these velvet paws are armed with fangs 
that rend the poor slave remorselessly. 

The publi: will not have forgotten the dis- 
graceful scenes enacted at the anniversaries 
of this Society in 1858-9, when Tammany 
Hall was out-Tammanied by the grave divines 
who mobbed down the freedom of speech, 
and kicked up such a row in their meetings 
that the friends of freedém were silenced.— 
Well, the same result was reached a litte 
more coolly and cunningly at their anniversary 
last week. Rev. Mr. Waxcor, of Chicago, 
offered a resolution recommending the issuing 


of a tract agaiost re-opening the foreign slave: 
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trade. He made a speech in its favor, and 
the discussion was going on with some spirit, 
when Judge Bronson made a motion to ad- 
journ until next year, and the adjournment 
was carried ! : 

Now to appreciate this thing, the reader 
should keep in mind the fact that the foreign 
slave trade is piracy under the law of nations. 
Nor is it common piracy. It is not content 
with stealing property, but steals men and 
women. It should ulso be remembered that 
the Tract Society is the united and combined 
piety of several leading denominations in 
this country—the very cream of American 
godliness—and that when one of its membezs 
proposes to have it issue a protest sgainst 
this most horrid of all the forms of piracy, it 


dodges the whole subject by a premature ad- 
journment. 








There are no English words at our com- 
mand which will enable us to express the in- 
dignant loathing and contempt which we feel 
in the presence of such unmatched hypocrisy 
These men profess to rely on spiritual guid- 
ance, and are brazen faced enough to mock 
God with invocations of divine aid, and then 
turn round and resort to a@ dishonest trick, of 
which ‘a Five Points political club might be 
ashamed, in order to gag their associates who 
would rebuke piracy. And now the next 
year will be employed in daubing up this mat- 
ter with the ‘untempered mortar’ of greasy 
cant. The mouth of that pit into which these 
‘dear Southern brethren’ are plunging poor, 
forlorn African maidens, will, for the year to 
come, be kept covered up by the cant of this 
evangelizing Society. Pious old ladies, those 
who wear boots and overcoats, as well us those 
who wear crinoline, will be ‘ diddled’ out of 
contiibutions by these ‘confidence’ men of 
the Tract Society a year longer. They can- 
not be made to believe that these men of 
such heavenly good looks, faultless neck ties 
and holy tones, are cruel hypocrites, holding 
the keys of the Bastile of oppression in which 
four million slaves groan for freedom, and re- 
fusing to use them to open its doors, and 
standing approvingly by while their ‘dear 
Southern brethren’ are adding fresh victims 
to the countless hosts already groaning in 
slavery. A few pious phrases, with a little 
eye-rolling and sighing on the part of these 
D. D.’s, will so Jubricate the old blood-rusted 
machinery of the American Tract Society, 
that it will roll on another year over the 
crushed hearts of the slaves, Its juggernaut 
car ig upholstered with cant, and loaded with 
meek looking agents and colporteurg, who 
scatter tracts asthe train rushes on over the 
millions of victims in its road to Southern sne- 
cess, and the shrieks of the crushed are drown- 
ed by the rustle of paper orthodoxy cast out 
upon the air, accompanied with the prayers 
and pious ejaculations ot the tract-scattering 
passengers. And the Northern churches sus- 
tain this association, and give their money to 
these smooth-faced hypocrites who conduct 
its affaires. Great is cant ! 
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A FULCRUM FOR THE ANTI-SLAVERY LEVER. | 


Society in the North presents a somewhat 
singular aspect just now in its relations to the 
cause of human freedom. So far as senti- 
ment is concerned, the people of the Northern 
portion of this Confederacy are, a large ma- 
jority of them, on the side of liberty. The 
hatred of human slavery is very wide-spread 
and general. In the midst of the magnificent 
growth of our material interests, the wide- 
spread intelligence eliminated from our free 
literature, and the abstract morality reflected 
from our free gospel, this could not be other- 
wise. Human nature thus wrought upon 
must always assent to the value of personal 
human rights. An abstract belief in slavery 
can only thrive in the dark, and cannot abide 
the light. Every new manifestation of the 
boundless material energy of freedom, every 
new thought that magnifies the capacities of 
the human soul, every diamond exhumed from 
the depth of the mine of natural science, every 
new conquest by the sword of moral truth, 
and every new ray of spiritual light, shot 
through the shadows that envelop the race, 
develops a new horror in the grim features of 
slavery, and flushes with a new beauty the 
face of freedom. As the intellect enlarges, 
and the scope of reason is extended, and the 
sympathies are purified, the abhorrence of 
slavery must increase. In these truths, our 
faith in the ultimate triumph of freedom finds 
firm anchorage ground. These truths give us 
more than mere prophetic assurance that the 
world will continue to move. They enable us 
to ask, with hopeful confidence, 


‘What voice shall bid the progress stay . 
Of truth’s victorious car? 

What arm arrest the growing day, 
Or quench the solar star ? 


What soul shall dare, tho’ stout and strong, 
Restore the ancient wrong ; 
Oppression’s guilty night prolong, 
And freedom’s morning bar ?’ 


But though we may be certain of the ultimate 
triumph of freedom, every true man feels like 
hastening on that triumph by removing all the 
obstacles in its way, and is not therefore con- 
tent with the mere sentimentalism of liberty, 
but mourns because her practical inaugura- 
tion as the ruling genius of the Western 
World is so long deferred; and it becomes a 
matter of very earnest inquiry, ‘ why is it true 
that, while the sentiments of the people of the 


North are so generally on the side of freedom, 


they utterly fail to render these sentiments 
practically efficient for the overthrow of 
slavery ?’ | 
A partial auswer to this question is to be 
found in the fact that all great reformatory 


movements are compelled to march into hith- | 


erto unexplored fields of effort, and therefore 
they move with the caution and circumspec- 
tion of pioneers in an uoknown country. Re- 
formers are compelled to educate themselves 
as they advance, and so must advance slowly, 
Since the days of Jesus no divinely-begotten, 
gupernaturally-educated reformer, fully. armed 
in heavenly mail, has appeared on earth, but 
we are all compelled to climb up the mount 
of progress, using our mere human hands and 
feet in the ascent. This makes our march 
toilsome, difficult, and slow, and will, in part, 
account for the comparatively little 
progress made in twenty-five years of anti- 
slavery effort. There have been many mie- 
takes to be corrected, and there has been 


much force used up in needless friction be- 
tween contending factions. 
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But there is yet a more serious obstacle in 
the way of translating anti-slavery sentiment 
into anti-slavery action. The moral sense of 
this people was dormant in relation to human 
rights, and though their sensibilities have been 
aroused, they have not as yet gaived that 
positive moral altitade where sentiment con- 
solidates into principle, which again crops out 
into action. The lever of anti-slavery feeling 
has failed, as yet, to find a fulcrum of moral 
principle on which to act. At first, it was 
supposed that the church would constitute 
that fulcrum. Proclaiming as she did the 
great law of love as the rule of human con- 
duct, it was natural and reasonable that the 
anti-slavery advocate should expect to find her 
a granite rock, across whose immovable princi 
ples he might place his humanitarian lever 
with confidence. She had often listened to 
the touching story of the good Samaritan, as it 
was rehearsed around her altars in the words 
of Jesus. Could it be that her Priests and 
Levites would ‘pass by on the other side ?— 
The sublime philanthropy of the Sermon on 
the Mount was perpetually making the domes 
of her temples resonant with its lofty utteran- 
ces. Would she not be proud of such a glori- 
ous opportunity to raise millions of slaves to 
the table land of practical brotherhood by the 
majestic power of its great truths? Surely 
here was a fulcrum for the lever of humanity 
to rest upon, by which it might raise ‘a nation 
in a day’ from the pit of slavery. Here was 
a power quite equal to the performance of the 
great work to be achieved, and the work was 
one which her professions made peculiarly ob- 
ligatory upon her. Would she not Jay hold 
of that work with a zeal and devotion which 
would render success certain and rapid?— 
Who could doubt this for a moment? And 
yet how vain were all such hopes! Her rock 
of principle was found to be a shi’ ing bank 
of the sand of expediency. Her humanity 
was found to be only skin deep. . Her answer 
to the question, ‘who is my neighbor ?’ was 
found to be more Jewish than the answer of 
the Jews, more Pharisaical that the response 
of the Pharisees. At first nearly her entire 
;nfluence was found on the side of the oppres- 
sor. She helped to prostitute the Bible into 
a hand book of oppression. She emasculated 
the gospel until its voice became too faint to 
reach the ears of the dealers in human souls. 
Her prayers did not ask that the chains might 
be smitten from galled limbs, or that the yokes 
might be broken from weary necks. Her pul- 
pits, instead of thundering forth denunciations 
against oppressors, smote the advocates of 
freedom with fiercest rebukes. Her presses, 
instead of blowing a blast, 

‘Sonoroeus as immortal breath could blow,’ 


to arouse the nation to its guilt and danger, | 


teemed with vilest slanders against the A boli- 
fionists. Whata revelation of rottenness was 
here! How quickly, and shamefully, did the 
American church prove to be ‘whited sep- 
ulchres, full of dead men’s bones ! How wick- 


edly did she slander the gospel she professed | 


to conserve, and make foui with her lust of in- 
humanity the banner of the cross she professed 
to carry! How sad that eighteen centuries 
of Christian history should close with a cli- 
max so cruel, and under a cloud so dark !— 
Who can measure the depth of this apostacy 
from that gospel which ‘ proclaimed liberty 
to the captive, and the opening of the prision 
doors to those in bonds ? What a terrible 
check to the conquest of the gospel was thus 





thrown across the track of its victorous car | 
It will require centuries of Christian faithful- 
ness to remove the shame and scandal of these 
dark years. 


Bat this state of things could not remain 
undisturbed. There were true-hearted men 
in the church, and their consciences began to 
show signs of life under the warming rays of 
the sun of trath. Slowly these rays penetrated 
through the thick walls of the eanctuary.— 
Here and there a man felt their power, and 
began to ‘speak for the dumb.’ Then com- 
menced the stormy days of ecclesiastical his 
tory in America. On the one side were the 
conscientious convictions, and benevolent iv- 
tuitions of the few ; on the other the sectarian 
interests, and selfish instincts of the many. 
One class wielded God’s word asa hammer 
against oppression ; the other used priestly 
domination, popular prejudice and souiless ex- 
pediency, as a bar to the progress of humanity. 
The struggle has been long and fierce, and is 
yet raging. Denominations are being shat- 
tered by the repeated shocks of this great mor- 
al revolution of the nineteenth century. But 
it is to the last degree shameful, that even the 
anti-slavery portion of our churches is dis 
posed to temporize. Such men as H. W. 
BrEcHEeR show themselves anti-slavery senti- 
mentalists, rather than men of Abolition 
principles. They make fine epeeches when 
spurred on bya _ sudden impulse, but give 
ground when pressed by stern opposition.— 
The conductors of the N. Y. Independent 
strike now and then a heavy blow against some 
outwork of the citadel of oppression, but turn 
almost as fiercely upon the Abolitionist who 
would sap its foundation wall, and raze it to 
the ground. There are many ardent anti- 
slavery men in the great Methodist family, but 
they still remain voluntarily in the family with 
man-stealers and cradle-plunderers, and protest 
that they will not secede. The same is true 
of both factions of Presbyterians. The in- 
ference from all this is, that even the anti- 
slavery religionists of this country will not 
jeopardize their hope of present denomination- 
al aggrandizement for the sake of lifting up 
4,000,000 heathen to the level of gosnel 
freemen, and that they are so intent upon 
winning the race in denominational rivalry, 
that they do not hesitate to tread four mil- 
lions of God’s poor under their feet, or to roll 
on the Juggernaut of sectarian supremacy 
over their crushed and mangled bodies. In- 
stead of forming a fulcrum for the lever of re- 
form, they thus constitute the most formidable 
weight on its adverse extremity. 


The inference from all this is very plain — 
The anti-slavery enterprize has appealed to 
the religion of the country, and the response 
has been either sult or evasion. _ The cause 
of freedom has sought to lean upon the 
American church, and has found it ‘like a 
broken tooth, or a foot out of joint,’ because 
the church herszif was unprincipled, and had 


sunk into the slough of theological expedien- 


cy. The cure for this state of things, is to be 
found only in a revival of practical Christiani- 
ty. By this we mean the New Testament model 
of Christianity. That gospel which utters the 
truth, ‘whether men will hear or forbear,’ 
which ‘confers not with flesh and blood,’ 
which ‘obeys God rather than man,’ and does 
not look to the ‘beggarly elements of this 
world’ for its chance of success, is the only 
power, under God, that can right up the moral 
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non? Where is the Fifth Avenue Commit- 
| tee? Where is something or somebody that, 

like Cain's Marius, v ll jump into this yawning 
chasm and sacrifice himself to save—the De- 
mocracy ? 


THE SLAVE-CATCHING DEMOCRACY. 


The finale of that Charleston Convention 
deserves more than a passing notice. The 
last act in the comic tragedy was symmetrical 
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| Caren at thy head! After all his Connecti- 
cut speeches, full of long words that sound as 
if he must have picked them up during his 
Chinese mission, and amalgamated them with 
his mother English—fall of hand springs and 
summersaults of rhetoric—for him to be 
‘brought to this complexion at last,’ of pre- 
siding over the first sections], Union-splitting, 
National Convention, is a fall as terrible as. 
that which laid him on his back in the unc-: 


sense of the American people, and arouse 
their consciences against oppression. An ab- 
solute and positive religion, with stern and un-| 
flinching principles of rectitude for its basis, is 
alone sufficiently firm to forma fulcrum for: 
the lever of anti-slavery reform. The revival 
of such a religion, to occupy the place of that 
conglomeration of superstition, sentiment, 
sound, and Sunday clothes, that creed-made- : 
hot house raised emotionalisin, which de 








pends more upon theological morphine, and 
clerical smelling bottles to keep up its tone 
of nerves, than it does upon the diet of truth, 


or exercise of duty, is quite indispensable 


in order that reformatory enterprizes may 
rest upon a solid basis ? 





A COMPOUND FRACTURE. 


= 





We have never accepted the faith of Fa- 
ther MiLuer in the doctrine that the people of 
this globe would wake up some morning and: 
find this mundane sphere going to ‘everlasting 
smash,’ nor have we felt alarmed by the Con- 
gressional visions that predict the sudden open- 
ing of a yaw cing fissure through the geologi- | 
cal formations of this Federal Union. We: 
have a notion that the grand old mountains 
were fire proof, and that the ocean is not like- 
ly to be turned into steam, or evaporated over | 
bight ; and with an unbelief about as stub-| 
born have we refused to accept the Democrat- 
ic gospel that the Alleghanies would be split 
down from summit to base by Mr. Sewarp’s 


speeches, or the continent be made to break | 


up amidships by too heavy a cargo of Hexp. 
R's book. Father Mituer had set the time 
for his huge fire, and yet, when it arrived, no- 
body felt any unusual heat. His disciplee— 
some of them—prepared their ascension robes, 
and yet the,crisis passed and left them on their 
hands a dead investment, and the people have 
very generally settled back upon the convic- 
tion that things would stand some time yet.— 
So Tooms’s and his company of boding 
prophets predicted that the grand smash of 
Union crockery would come instanter, if our 
last State election was carried by the Repub- 
licaos ; but no smash was heard. Again the 
prophets rallied all their signs and wonders, 
and marshaled out all their premonitions and 
omens to prove that if a Republican Speaker 
was elected, the first blow of his gavel would 
knock the Union to nowhere. 


Under the hopeful turn of all these preced- 
ents, we had come to believe that the Union 
would manage to survive. But this cheerful 
faith has received a rude shock within a few 
days. The Democratic party—the adaman- 
tine, unterrified Democratic party—has just 
suffered a compound fracture. The Union- 
savers par excellence, the grand patrons of 
the Anierican eagle, born into the party with 
E Pluribus Unum emblazoned on a scroll 
held in their teeth—the very men who have 
held their shoulders against the tottering fab- 
ric, so long at least as their noses were in the 
public crib, have had a split in their own ranks 
at last. Father MiLuEer’s bloody suns and 
ten-horned beasts, and falling stars, and dragons 
with half a score of fire-spouting heads, were 
not half as ominous of a general fire as is this 
fact ominous of a hopeless crack in the Union, 
and we begin to feel mightily exercised about 
the matter. ‘If an enemy had done this, it 
might be borne ; but it was thou,’ Oh! De- 
mocracy, with Cates Cusninec, word-manufac- 
turing—Union-saving—Black-Republican-killing 


i negro ! 





tious ooze of a Mexican ditch. 

Then for Democrats to split on the slavery 
question, to separate because the head of the 
sable African was thrust between them as an 
‘apple of discord, and go home prevented 
from making a President by the everlasting 
Has it come to this? Canit be that 
this curly head must be thrust in to break up 
Democratic harmony? Can ‘nothing bind 
these intrusive sons of Ham? Are they so 
‘irrepressible’ that they come unbidden to 
Democratic commupion tables, and thrust their 
dividing heels into .the dish at Democratic 
love feasts? The thing is astounding, and 
would be incredible did not the telegraph from 
Charleston assure us of its truth. 

We have regarded all other disunion dem- 
onstrations with unshaken faith in the timbers 
of this Federal structure. When the Churches 
split, to the great dismay of bishops and poli- 
ticians, we still believed that the Union would 
hold. When I*remont ran so gallantly, we 
had no fears that his election would dissolve 
the political household. When Joun Brown 
marched over the line and frightened the old 
grandmother of States into hysterics, things 
looked gloomy for a time, but the storm swept 
past. Gov. Wise might have made a crash 
with that ‘long, low, black, rakish steamer,’ 
but he didn’t own one, snd Virginia was a lit- 
tle short just then and could not buy one, and 
so the editor of this paper was not caught, 
nor was Great Britain whipped. We never 
believed that Mr. Garrison or WENDELL 
Puituires would split the Union, unless on the 
principle that the crazy man, of whom Horace 
Mann speaks, raised a storm. The lunatic be- 
lieved thet he was the great central engine of 
the universe—that when he swayed, a hurri- 
cane arose. When the lightning flashed, it 
was caused by a glance of his eye, and an 
earthquake came because he had a fit of the 
cholic. When told that a great storm had 
swept along the’Atlantic coast, engulphing 
whole fleets of merchantmen in a single night, 
he was a little staggered to account for it at 
first ; but pausing to recall the date and recol- 
lect himself, he brightened up, and exclaimed, 
‘Oh! yes; I see how it was—ihat was the 
night I whistled so!’ As we could never see 
how Mr. Garrison or Mr. PHILLIPS were go- 
ing to dissolve the Union unless on this man’s 
hypothesis, and as we doubted the correctness 
of his premises, we never felt any alarm from 


them. 
But this Charleston matter is really serious, 


gloomy, and imminent. The Democrats, who, 
like the patient ass, have borne the Union on 
their backs lo! these many years, have kicked 
up at last. Something will come of it, and it 
is time we began to look at the matter serious- 
ly. Where are the ‘ Americans’ who alone 
should be ‘ put on guard’ or such a night.— 
Has anybody seen ‘Sam?’ Had not the 
editor of the New York Express better re- 
publish Wasuincton’s farewell address again ? 
Where is Epwarp Everett? Shall he not 
be called out from the shades of Mount Ver- 





with the entire performance. It rounded off 
and polished the entire play. No after-piece 
could be more harmonious with the body of 
the programme than was the taking of that 
gaunt and famished negro, who attempted to 
escape in the hold of that Democratic excur- 
sion ship. It wasa climax so harmoniously 
proportioned to the history of the party, and 
the incidents of the Convention, that our 
sense of fitness is fully gratified, notwithstand- 
ing our feelings of humanity were a little 
pained on contemplating the scene. The ig- 
norance and imbecility of the poor slave who 

thought to gain freedom in a Democratic ves- 
sel, goes farther toward proving African in- 
capacity than a whole volume of ethnology. 
From the damaging inference with reference 
to negro incapacity to be drawn from this 
fatal blunder, there is but one escape. It 
must be that the poor slave was ignorant of 
the character ot his fellow passengera. We 
are unwilling to believe that even South Caro- 
lina slaves are so ignorant of Democracy, as 
not to know that the party is largely made up 
of men who are slave-catchers ‘ upon instinct.’ 

Nor could this poor slave have been a man of 
any spiritual insight, or the very atmosphere 
of that vessel would have repelled him. He 
ought to have seen the spiritual impress of 
the hound’s collar on CaLes Cusnina’s neck 

Had he been of Swepensora's sensibility of 
soul, he would have discovered that the hu- 
man bodies of his fellow passengers were but a 
clumsy disguise for their canine instincts.— 
Had he possessed the ‘interior sight’ of which 
the great Swedish spiritual romancer speaks, 
he would have known that their mustaches 
were but canine smellers, and their ears but 
contractions of those of the blood bound. He 
was evidently, therefore, not only ignorant of 
Democratic history, in the ordinary sense of 
that word, but was also ignorant of the 
natural history of this species of animated 
nature, and entirely oblivious of its spiritual 
characteristics. Until this case of abject 
mental darkness and semi-idiotic misaprehen- 
sion occurred, we had some faith in the latent 
capacity of the negro. To say nothing of the 
very respectable figure made by quite a num- 
ber of Africans, in the ancient history of the 
world, and of the creditable attainments of 
certain members of this branch of the human 
family, in ths fields of politics, and as military 

commanders, authors, orators, and divines in 
modern days, it is not long since we heard of 
| one who committed the fashionable Anglo- 
Saxon crime of forgery, thus proving his fit- 
ness for a niche in the temple of our best so- 
ciety. But this case of a foolish slave who 
sought his freedom through even the uncon- 
scious aid of modern Democracy, who looked 
for sympathy in his starvation from well-fed 
Democratic stomachs, and who ran into the 
very kennel of Democratic man-hounds, in 
attempting to run away, has given euch a new 
and surprising illustration of African incapaci- 
ty, that our hopefal philosopby has received a 
dreadful shock again. 
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But those New England delegates were 
true to their history, true to their political 
platform, and true to theirinstincts. When a 
New England Senator was asked if he would 
help catch a slave, he answered in the words 
of Hlazeal, ‘Is thy servant adog, that he 
should do this thing ?” But this was nota 
Democratic Senator. On board that vessel, 
freighted down with simon-pure Democracy, 
there were plenty of ‘dogs.’ When this poor 


_ slave crawled out from his hiding place, gaunt 


and starved, and appealed to the hearts of 
men, the practical answer was a general cry as 
if the whole Democratic kennel had been un- 
leashed. Poor fellow! there he lay on that 
deck surrounded by hundreds of fierce eyes 
and gaping mouths, all eager to pounce upon 
their prey. Here was a chance to make a 
new concession to the South. The constitu. 
ents of these delegates had wares to peddle off 
to Southern customers, and the dragging of 
this poor wretch back to slavery might re- 
open trade between New Exyland and the 
South. Besides, there was a yawning fissure 
just opened in the Democratic camp, and this 
poor negro might fill it up again. What more 
could the seceders ask after this vessel had 
turned from its course and steered straight 
back with this runaway chattel, until he was 
safely lodged in the hands of his master ?— 
How could the New England Democracy 
bow any lower to Yancey and Davis? How 
unfortunate that this affair did not occur before 
the Convention adjourned ; for then the poor 


roasted negro might have beer accepted as a 


‘ peace offering,’ and the divided Democratic 
brotherhood might have clasped hands again 
over his smoked and smeltered body, and ce- 
mented the Union together with his blood. 





THE CHICAGO NOMINATIONS. 


The nomination of Mr. Linconin has taken 
the people of this part of the Country by 
surprise. The popular feeling in favor of Mr. 
SEWARD was no where stronger, or more ear- 
nest, than in this part of the State. The 
people felt that he had a stronger claim upon 
his party than any other man, having done 
more to give that party shape, and to syste- 
matise the elements composing it, and to far- 
nish it with ideas, than anY-othen man in the 
nation. 

The Republican party is justly proud of 
Mr. Sewarp, proud of his history, proud of 
his talents, and proud of his attainments as a 
statesman, and it is not without strong feeling 
that it sees him shoved aside to make room 
for a man whose abilities are untried, and 
whose political history is too meagre to form a 
basis on which to judge of his future. 


Still there does not appear to be the slight- 
est disposition, on the part of Mr. Sewarp’s 
friends to be factional under their disappoint- 
ment, but they acquiesce in the decision of 
the Convention, with a grace which speaks 
much in praise of the party discipline in the 
Republican ranks. 

There are a few of the more radical men, 
who regard Mr. Sewarp’s defeat as a sort of 
political “judgment” upon him for his late 
speech in the Senate. ‘Io them, that speech 
was so full of concession to the slave power, 
so clear a bid for the nomination at Chicago, 


_ and so nearly sunk the progressive statesman 


in the political trimmer, that they are well 
content with his defeat. 


The roud to the Presidency does not lead 


| through the swamps of compromise and con- | 


cession any longer, and Mr. Sewarp ought to 
have made that discovery, before Joun Brown 
frightened him into making his last great 
speech. In that speech he stooped quite too 
low-for his future fame, an-! lost the prize 
that tempted the stoop after all. He had far 
better have lost it whil standing erect. 

Mr. Lincotn is a man of unblemished pri- 
vate character; a lawyer, standing near the 
front rank at the bar of his own State, has a 
cool well ‘bulanced head; great firmness of 
will; is perseveringly industrious; and one of 
the most frank, honest men in political life. 
He czxnnot lay cleim to any literary cultare 
be; ond the circle of his practical duties, cr to 
any of the graces found at courts, or in diplo- 
matic circles, but must rely upon his “good 
hard sense’’ acd honesty of purpose, as capital 
for the campaign, and the qualities to give 
character to his administration. His friends 
cannot as yet claim for him a place in the 
front rank of statesmanship, whatever may be 
their faith in his latent capacities. His polit- 
ical life is thus far to his credit, but it isa 
political life of fair promise rather than ove of 


rich fruitage. 
It was, perhaps, this fact that obtained for 


him the nomination. Our political history 
has often illustrated the truth that a man may 
be too great a statesman to become President. 
The failure of Webster, Clay and Silas 
Wright in the Presidential race, is in point 
here, and the success of Harrison, Polk, 
Taylor and Pierce, tends to prove the same 
proposition. 

If, therefore, Mr. Lincoun possesses great 
capacities, and is yet to be proved a great 
statesman, it is lucky for him that a political 
exigency moved his party to take him on trust 
and before his greatness was ripe, or he would 
have lost the charce. But when once elected 
it will be no longer dangerous for ]:::n to de- 
velop great qualities, and we hope that in 
taking him on a “profession of his faith,’ 
rather than on the recommendations of his 
political life, his party will witness his continual 
“ growth in grace,” and his administration will 
redound to the glory of his country, and his 
own fame. | 

As to his principles, there is no reason why 
the friends of Mr. Sewarp should not heartily 
support him. He is a radical Republican, and 
is fully committed to the doctrine of the 
“irrepressible conflict.” In his debates with 
Douglas, he came fully up to the highest mark 
of Republicanism, and he is a man of will and 
nerve, and will not back down from his own 
assertions. He is not a compromise candidate 
by any means. Mr. Bares was to have played 
that part, with Horace Gree tey for prompter. 
But the Chicago Convention did not fall into 
the melting mood. Grer.ey “ piped unto 
thempbut they would not dance;” he mourned 
unto them, but they did not “ lament,” and 
his “ betweenity” candidate fell flat between 
the two stools of Somewhere and Nowhere. 
Mr. Greevry has the greatest passior for 
making political nominations from the ranks 
of his enemies of any man in America. His 
candidates are like the frogs bred along the 
Nile; the head begins to croak and show 
signs of life while the body is yet plain mud. 
So Mr.Greitey is forever digging up some man 
for a candidate, whose head just begins to 
appear, while his whole body is yet enveloped 
in pro-slavery mud, and we are glad he was 





defeated. 





The Presidential contest, this fall, is likely 
to be rather sharply defined. If Mr. Dovetas 
is put on the course, the old personal rivalry 
between him and Mr. Lixcoun will render the 
campaign especially spicy. 

Illinois will form a sort of pivot, around 
which the waves of the political sea will sweep 
and dash with great force. 

The nomination of Bett and Evaretr will 
tend to divert strength from the Democracy, 
and give advantage to Lixcotn, but will have 
no great influence on the general result. Sla- 
very propagandism, whether led by the vigor- 
ous and impulsive “little giant,” or by the 
more staid and conservative Bet, will be the 
great enemy which the Republican party must 
meet. 

For ourselves, we are sorry that the hosts 
of freedom could not have been led forth upon 
a higher platform, and have had inscribed 
upon their banners, “Death to Slavery,” 
instead of “No more Slave States.” But the 
people will not have it so, and we are com- 
pelled to work and wait fora brighter day, 
when the masses shall be educated up toa 
higher standard of human rights and political 
morality. ) 

But as between the hosts of Slavery pro- 
pagandism and the Republican party—incom- 
plete as is its platform of principles—our pre- 
ferences cannot hesitate. 

While we should be glad to co-operate with 
a party fully committed to the doctrive of 
‘‘ All rigbts, to all men,” in the absence of 
all hope of rearing up the standard of such a 
party for the coming campaign, we can but 
desire the success of the Republican candi- 
dates. 

It will be a great work accomplished when 
this Government is divorced from the active 
support of the inhuman slave system. To 
pluck executive patronage out of the bards 
of the pliant tools of the whip and the chain; 
to turn the tide of the National Administra- 
tion against the man-stealers of this country 
and in favor of even a partial application of 
the principles of justice. is a glorious achieve- 
ment, and we hope for its success. 

To save a prospective empize, yet to be 
planted in the Great West from the desecrating 
foot prints of inhuman oppression, and open 
these mountain slopes and river bottoms, to a 
hardy, industrious, and enlightened population 
of freemen, who are sure to follow the “Star 
of Empire,” toward the Pacific, marching to 
the inspinng songs of “Free labor, and free 
men,’ is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
—a vision of prospective good, inspiring to 
the patriot. 

It is a sad fact that the people of this 
country are, as yet, on a plane of morality, 
and philanthropy far below what the exigencies 
of the cause of human progress demands. It 
is to be regretted that they will not come up 
to the glorious work of striking the shackles 
from four million slaves at a single blow—but 
even though they persist in approaching the 
blood cemented Bastile of oppression, by the 
slow processes ofa cautious siege, rather than 
by the more brave and inspiring march of a 
storming party, we are compelled to submit 
for the preseut, and take with gratitude the 
little good thus proffered. 





EEE 


—The Baltimore Convention of broken 
down politicians nominated Jobn Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, for President, and Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, for Vice President. 
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TO MY BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY FRIENDS. 





Dear Frienps:—You will have learned 
ere this the cause of my sudden departure 
from Great Britain to the United States, and 
will be glad to know that upto this date no 
harm has befallen me, or is likely to befall me, 
on account of the troubles in this country 
during the Autumn of last year. I am in 
Rochester, N. Y., at my office daily, walking 
the streets openly, known to be in the coun- 
try by our slaveholding Government officials ; 
yet, either because they are too busy in elec- 
tioneering for a new President, or because 
they have no definite proof of my complicity 
in the Harper’s Ferry insurrection, or because 
they dread the difficulty of taking me from 
Rochester, they allow me tor the prefént to 
go unmolested, and do not even call me to 
' Washington to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the American Senate to trace out 
the ramifications of the Joun Brown plot.— 
‘That Committee has thus far proved an entire 
failure. It has elicited-nothing on the sub- 
ject beyond the statements and disclosures of 
‘noble old Joun Brown himself... Nothing has 
really been added to the honest declaration of 
motives, plaus and purposes, made by the 
brave old man to the alarmed and vindictive 
slaveholders, after he was overpowered and 
completely in their cruel hands. He spoke to 
them from the open gate of death in which he 
stood, and his words were solemn, searching 
and trathful. Of all the witnesses thus far 
summoned, none have given any other color- 
ing to the Harper's Ferry affair than was 
given by the man who originated and attempt- | 
ed to carry out that uprising against slavery. 
One reason, perhaps, why I have not been 
compelled to appear before the Committee, 
is the doubt which has arisen as to the con- 
stitutional power of a purely legislative body, 
like the American Senate, to exercise a function 
s0 entirely judicial in its character as that of 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses, and com- 
pelling them to testify. In this respect our Sen- 
ate differs from your House of Lords, of which 
it isin some respects a copy. It is not judi- 
cial. Nevertheless, I am yet liable to be 
called upon at any moment to go before this 
body, for while thereis evidently no written 
constitutional grant of power of this sort to 
the Senate, the long exercise of the power 
unquestioned, makes it in some degree an- 
thoritative and conclusive. While I have no 
desire to go to Washington to testify before 
the Committee, the danger of violence toward 
me there would be light compared with what 
it would have been when the country was 
deeply and fiercely excited by the trials of the 
insurgents, and the reign of terror everywhere 
prevailing at the South. Yet, if sammoned, 
I should hesitate before placing myself on 
slaveholding soil. Not even a white man 
with anti-slavery opinions is safe in the slave 
States. Iam an offender both by color and 
conduct. I have done too much to give 
slaveholding a bad name, to be readily forgiv- 
en, or allowed to escaps unharmed. I shall, 
therefore see to it that I am not drawn into 
a slave State.if I can helpit, and my present 
conviction is that I can help it. 

Very many of you, my kind, good friends, 
could not assent to the wisdom of my re- 
turning to this country, and regretted my deter- 
mination to do so; but all of you sympathiz- 
ed with me in the sentiment which led me so 





suddenly to break off my anti-slavery work | 


among you, and in the face of perils by sea 
and land, to fly to my sorrow-stricken family. 
My presence nowhere else, after the long 
months of anxiety, sickness, sorrow and death 
which have intervened, could be so sacredly 
beneficial as at home. »My wife, my children, 
and the condition of my business affuirs, all 
needed me ; and although I ran some risk and 
suffered much during the voyage from a se- 
vere fall, caused by a sudden and unexpected 
motion of the ship, I do not regret havinz 
returned. For all your kindness, hospitulity, 
sympathy, aid and co-operation while astranger 
aod sojourner among sou, my heart overflows 
with the warmest gratitude. Kspeciully do I 
remember the many touching marks of sym- 
pathy with me ia the loss of my dearly be- 
loved daughter, whose death was all the more 
painfui because resultirg, no doubt, from over 
anxiety for the safety of her father, and deep 
sorrow for the death of dearold Joun Brown, 
upon whose knee she had often sat only a 
few months before. 

I am still intending to resume my tonr in 
the Fall. All Iresand and the south of Eng- 
land remain to be visited, and [ hope to enter 
upon my duties as early as the month of 
October. 


On looking into the accounts of my weekly. 


unti-slavery paper, and finding that its receipts 
had fallen mnch below its current expenses, I 
at first decided to discontinue its publication 
until after my retura from Europe, for I then 
thought of leaving home for England about 
the first of this month. I have now, however, 
determined to continue its publication, and 
employ the interval between the present 
month and the time of my leaving the U.S., 
in enlarging its circulation, collecting out- 
standing subscriptions, and otherwise securing 
its permanence and increasing its usefulness.— 
The paper is as much needed asever. Even 
in the event of the election of a Republican 
President, which I still hopefully anticipate, 
the real work of abolitioniziog the public 
mind will still remain, and every pen, 
press and voice now employed will 
then, as now, be needed to carry for- 
ward that great work. The Republican party 
is, as I have often said in conversation with 
you, only negatively anti-slavery. It is op- 
posed to the political power of slavery, rather 
than to slavery itself, aud would arrest the 
spread of the slave system, humble the slave 
power, and defeat all plans for giving slavery 
any further guarantees of permanence. This 
is very desirable, but it leaves the great work 
of abolishing slavery, and giving freedom to 
the four millions now groaning in the chains 
and under the lash of slavery, still to be ac- 
complished. The triumph of the Republican 
party will only open the way for this great 
work. While life, and health, and strength 
endures, I hope under God to be found faith- 
fully avd earnestly devoting whatever of power 
and skill I possess to this object—an object 
which I am glad to know is deeply dear to 
your hearts, and to the promotion of which 
you gladly extend your aid and sympathy. 


I have nothing to add on the present as- 
pect of anti-slavery affairs here to what will 
be found in the other columns of the Month- 
ly, except to say, that I have never known 
the slaves to be escaping from slavery more 
rapily than during the several weeks I have 
been at home. Ten have found food, shelter, 
counsel and comfort under my roof since I 








came home, and have been duly forwarded 
where they are beyond the reach of the slave- 
hunter. Godspeed the year of Jubilee the 
wideworld o'er! | Yours,traly, FF. D. 


Rocnestrr, May 26, 1860. 





A NURTHERN DEMOCRAT AT A SLAVE 
AUCTION. 


S. W. Gray, editor of the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, (Douglasite,) and a delegate to the 
Charleston Convention, writes to that paper 
the following account of incidents of the 
“peculiar institution” in Charleston: 


I went to the Slave Mart yesterday. in com- 
pany with our Republican friend Mayor Senter 
of Cleveland. e passed through biz iron 
gates into an ochre colored room, with high 
walls, and nothing but iron grating in front, 
so that the interior was visjble from the street. 
This was the public sale or auction room. On 
one side were arranged two broad and high 
tables, on which the chattels were exposed to 
the view of the bidders. A door opens 
through the wall in the back part of the room 
into a large yard in the rear, where high yel- 
low walls enclose the whole. 

At the farther end of that enclosure, is a 
large brick block, five stories high, full of 
rooms, berths, bunks and places for the slaves 
to sleep aud eat in. He showed us round 
and auswered all our questions very kindly. 
There were some forty or fifty slaves then on 
hand for sale, men, women and children. We 
went among them and asked them many gues- 
tions, which they reluctantly answered. They 
could tell where they were from and what 
they could do, but not one knew their own 
age. T'wo young negresses, apparently not 
over sixteen, pointed out their husbands, and 
alzo children, from one to four years of age, 
which they said were theirs. 

To-day, hearing there was to be a public 
sale, I visited again the mart, and found quite 
a collection of broad brimmed planters ex- 
amining the stock. The negroes were all 
arranged by families on one side of the yard, 
and we witnessed the review. lt was a strange 
spectacle to us, one of the most revoltin 
sights we had seen. The “boys,” as all colonel 
men are called in the South, were made to 
show their teeth, walk, and some to run, to 
show their condition, the same as a horse 
would be examined and exercised to show his 
good points. One little group interested me 
much. It was a slave girl with two children, 
one she held by the hand, the other in her 
arms, and when the “broad-brims’ came to 
her she looked down, but the picanniny in her 
arms, black as jet, looked up, and with a most 
happy nonchalance, eyed the planters all the 
while they were holding council over the good 
qualities of his mother, until he finally so in- 
terested one of them as to get a kind look in 
return and even a friendly chuckle under big 
little fat chin. 

In vo case, the keeper told me, do they di- 
vide families, unless for faults which compel 
them to sell. There are slaves in this city 
who own from ten to fifteen negroes each; 
who are able to buy their own freedom, and 
then be rich, but who prefer remaining slaves, 
and the certainty of being taken care of by 
some old favorite mistress, or when sickness or 
age comes upon them, than to be masters of 
themselves, and trust to their kindred. It is 
a tall feather in €Cuffe’s cap here to be the 
slave of a rich and respectable master. They 
rise in dignity in just the ratio their masters 
are considered rich and respectable, and a 
colored man without a master is several de- 
grees below them. There are free oes 
here who own slaves, and sell their own chil- 
dren begotten of slave mothers. This seems 
inhuman, but ia their native country the 
stronger make slaves of the weaker; and not 
only sell them to one another and to the reg: - 
ular slave traders, but conquer and devour 
each other. 





—The Louisville Courier, the argan of Mr. 
Guthrie, declares that in no event will it support 
Douglas if he is nominated. | 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 


TRACT SOCIETY. 


TE eel 


Breaking up of the Meeting on the Intro- 
duction of the Rev. Mr. Walcot's Anti- 
Slave Trade Resolutions. 

The Busivess meeting of the American 
Tract Society was held in the Reformed Dutch 
Church, (Rev. Dr. Hutton’s) on Washington 
Square, Wednesday morning. 

Long before the hour for which the meet- 
ing had been announced (9 o'clock, A. M..,) 
the church was filled to repletion. The gal- 
leries were filled with ladies. 

Admission to the church was obtainable 
only on presentation of tickets at the door. 

For several days past the Tract house has 
been besieged by applicants for tickets of ad- 
mission. This pressure was increased by a 
rumor which obtained currency yesterday, that 
a set of Anti-Slavery resolutions would be of- 
fered for discussion and adoption. 

At the time appointed the Hon. Wm. C. 
Alexander, Vice President, took the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Burchard. 

Moses Allen, Esq., read the Treasurer’s re- 
port. : 
Dr. DeWitt read the report of the execu- 
tive committee. 

An abstract of the annual report was then 
read by the Rev. D. Hallock. 

It was moved by the Rev. Dr. Riddle of 
Jersey City, seconded by Wm. EK. Dodge, Esq., 
of New York, and carried unanimously: 

“That the annual report, an abstract of 
which has now been read, be adopted, and 
published under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, and that the Society unite in ex- 
pressing thanks to God for the divine blessing 
which has attended its labors in this country, 
and io foreign lands, during its whole history.” 

Mr. Holden moved the following resolu- 
tion: / 

Resolved, That the officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year be the same as the last 
year, except that the Rev. Dr. Bamas Sears, 
President of Brown University, Providence, 
R. IL, be elected a Vice-President in the place 
of the Rev. Dr. Wayland; who declines a re- 
election, and that the Hon. Arthur Sheply of 
Portland, Me., the Hon. Ira Harris of Alba- 
ny, aod the Hon. Luther Bradish, Daniel 
Lord, Esq., and Mr. A. R. Wetmore of New 
York, be also elected Vice Presidents. 
~ Toe Resolution was seconded, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. Walcot of Chicago, submit- 
ted the following resolations: 


Whereas, This Society in 1857, on recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Fifteen, adopt- 
ed aresolution affirming that those moral du- 
ties which grow out of the existence of Sla- 
very, as well as those moral evils and vices 


' which it is known to promote, undoubtedly do 


fall within the province of this Society, and 
can and ought to be discussed in its publica- 
tions, and this declaration still stands in full 
force; therefore, 

Resolved, That the reasons which urge to 
such discussion still remain, and now press u 
on the Society with accumulated weight. 

Whereas, This Society in its last annual 
meeting declared that “it has no doubt in re- 
lation to the sin of the African slave-trade, or 
the great wickedness of reviving that iniqui- 
tous system,in any form;’? and, Whereas, Du- 
ring the past year, evidence has accumulated, 
until the fact has become notorious and fla- 
grant, that this accursed traffic has been re- 
opened by vessels sailing from various parts 
of this country, therefore 

Resolved, That the publication or republi- 
cation of suitable tracts, setting forth the ini- 
quity of the African slave trade, would meet 
the warm approbation of the Society. 

_ Rev. Dr. Walcot, in support of the resolu- 
tions just offered, said: Mr. President,:I ac- 
knowledge I have three reasons for offering 
these resolutions, and, as it will be in order 
for me to state them, whether derived from 
the sentiments embodied in the resolutions 
themselves, or from the circumstances under 
which they are offered, and as it is not my in- 
tention to intrude my remarks at any great 





| length upon the Society, 1 hope I may be 


heard without interruption. And, sir, my 
first reason for offering them is to vindicate 
the freedom of debate, and the rights of the 
humblest member of this rg He [applause | 
—by asserting boldly and fear 

sonal right to a full participation in its regu- 
lar deliberations. I have no disposition to 
make any further reference to the proceedings 
of the last meeting which have imposed this 
obligation upon me, except which is implied 
in the word “vindicate.” I regret the neces- 
sity of any personal allusion; but it is, pever- 
theless, proper for me to add that in a circular 
letter which, since the last meeting, has been 
prepared by oxe of the Secretaries of the So- 
ciety, the Rev. Mr. Eastman, which was print- 
ed and published for the purpose of procuring 
funds for the advancement of evahgelical lite- 
rature, I have been referred to by him as hav- 
ing joined the Society on purpose to assist in 
creating a disturbance. This unworthy and 
ancalled-for imputation—this disparagement 
of my motives and my character, widely circu- 
lated through these official channels, is the 
penalty of conscientiousness, is the penalty of 
fidelity to my convictions of trath and duty, 
and is the penalty of an honest dissent from 
the views and opinions entertained by me from 
those of the managers of this Society, or ra- 
ther of a claim to a Christian expression of 
that dissent in respect to the wisdom of their 
measures and the righteousness of their policy. 


At the last annual meeting I offered a resolu- 
tion similar to those I now present, and the 
clamor of opposition which so unexpectedly 
greeted it was succeeded by the suppression 
of that resolution, and also of the other reso- 
lutions based upon it offered by a venerable 
pastor of this city, together with the Society's 
action upon it, in the official records of the 
meeting. And this was followed by the cir- 
cular letter of the Secretary. Shall we be 
thus silenced ? My own resolution is embod- 
ied in the words of the great Apostle: “To 
whom we give place by subjection, no not for 
an hour.” And if there were no other reason 
than this, it would be decisive in my mind as 
imposing it upon me asa duty. The second 
reason for presenting these resolutions is to 
maintain unabated the proper sphere of the 
Society’s responsibility and controlling agency. 
A labored attempt was made at the last meet- 
ing to merge in the Executive Committee the 
functions which are properly inherent in the 
Society as a whole. An elaborate plea was 
put forth by a learned lawyer of this city, to 
the effect that the Society as an eleemosynary 
institution, exhausts its powers in the act of 
choosing its officers, and that the discussion of 
principles and measares at its annual meetiog 
is irrelevant and unconstitutional. The au- 
thor of this novel plea paid to his opponents 
a graceful compliment by cutting off, on his 
own motion, any reply to his own argument. 
[Laughter.] That plea was understood to be 
at the time an expression of the sentiments of 
the managers of this Society. It was receiv- 
ed as a semi-official exposition of their views. 


p- | (t was printed by them, and has been distrib- 


uted by them throughout the land, and these 
resolutions are presented as a challenge, and 
a contradiction to that sophism. ‘They recog- 
nize the fact that the charter from which we 
derive all our powers, provides that certain 
persons named therein, and all such persons as 
now are, or may hereafter become members 
of the Tract Society, are constituted a body 
corporate, for the purpose of printing and 
circulating religious publications, The mem- 
bers are the corporate body, aad they are as- 
sembled here as such, and here are lodged the 
powers which the charter has conferred upon 
us. The officers of the Society are the serv- 
ants of the Society. They cannot legally be 
its masters. The Constitution of the Society 
is the act of the Society. They made it, and 
can repeal it, and can define it. The charter 
restricts us only to the issuing, printing and 
circulating* of religious publications, and in 
the Constitution the Society has added a re- 
strictive clause which is calculated to meet the 
approbation of all Evangelical Christians. 
My third reason is, the necessity of correcting 


ly my per- ' poser 





the present policy of the Society, and elevat- 
ing ‘t toa rand Scriptural standard. I do 
not propose to dwell upon this point. But let 
me say, in conelusion, that the —— which 
was avowed two years ago, by 2 leaaing Op- 
of the present policy of this Society— 
which was made the theme of rade derision— 
that he would wage this battle unto the end, 
and that if he were called away before it was 
decided, he would bequeath it as a legacy to 
those who should come after him, is strong 
to day and unextinguishable in the breasts of 
all who are associated together in this “irre- 
pressible conflict.” [Loud a Sir, 
we are not enemies of the Tract Society. 
Heaven forbid! To us, sir, an to you, it is 
consecrated by tender and sweet, memories 
We know that it has done a great and good 
work in the past, and we hope it is destined to 
do a greater and a better work in the future. 
[Applause.] While we have faith in God and 
in the future, we also believe that it occupies 
pow a false position, where it is stripped of its 
moral power; and, God helping us, we will 
not rest until it has been redeemed and recov- 
ered. These resolutions may be voted down 
to-day, as the similar resolutions were voted 
down a year ago, and your Secretary, if he 
can find no better use for the sacred funds of 
your Society, may send out his circulars pro- 
nouucing an unfair and biased jadgment upon 
our motives, and inflicting any stigmas he may 
see fit. But it shall not daunt or discourage 
us. The present and previous policy of this 
Society cannot be enduring. It has no mora} 
vigor. It has become weaker year by year. 
Each anniversary brings us nearer to the at- 
tainment of ovrend; and, in the meantime, 
we wil! labor on with courage, and patience, 
and hope, feeling as they “that watch for the 
morning;” and to-day, in this commercial city, 
in this center and covflaence of a chilling con- 
servatism, I stand in the presence of an un- 
sympathizing majority, sustained and cheered 
by the words of my early teacher: “lave 
faith in truth, never in numbers.” The great 
surge of numbers rolls up noisily and impos- 
ingly, but flats out upon the shore and slides 









back into the sands of oblivion. But a true 


Opinion is the ocean. itself; calm io its rest, 
eternal in its power, and though the night 
come down to vail it for a time, it is still there, 
beating on with the same victorious pulse, and 


waiting for the day. [Loud and prolonged 


applause. 

Several members, amid considerable confu- 
sion, sprang to their feet for the purpose of 
addressing the President, but the floor was 
awarded to 

The Rev. Mr. Lee, who said: 

Mr. President: I move an amendment to the 
resolutions that have just been offered: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Soci- 
ety, the opening of German lager beer saloons 
upon the Sabbath is contrary to the law and 
Gospel of God, and that there are many prac- 
tices in New York and Brooklyn many 
parts of New England, deserving’ our disap- 
proval and hearty condemnation.g 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
of this Society be directed to prepare and 
publish documents that may be presented to 
them denunciatory of the evils of Abolition- 
ism. [Loud laughter and applause. }* 


Ex-Judge Bronson (who sat at the extreme 
end of the church and spoke in a low tone) 


| was understood to say that this Society had 


nothing to do with Anti-Slavery or lager beer. 
The business of the Society was purely the 
election of officers for the coming year. He 
would therefore move that this meeting do 
now adjourn. [Shouts of “No, no,” and “Yes 
es.’ 
. Mr. Stevenson—I rise toa question of priv- 
ilege. 1 was about to ask— 
A Voice—Let us adjourn at once. [Ap-. 
plause. : 
Ex-Judge Bronson—I have made a motion 
to adjourn, and I insist on that motion being 
put. My motion is in order, and nothing else. 
The President (to Mr. Bronson)—TIs your 
motion to adjourn sine die, or to another An- 
niversary ? 
Mr. Bronsoa—To another Anniversary. 
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4 Member—I desire to be heard on that 
point. Can I say a word or two? Does a 
motion to adjourn cut off ali debate ? 

The Presideat—Yes. (Confusion, and 
cries of “Adjourn,” “adjourn.” | 

The President—A_ motion to adjourn is al- 
ways io order, and cannot be debated. The 
motion of Judge Bronsoa is that this meeting 
of the Tract Society do now adjourn. 

A Member—lIf this motion be carried, will 
it -" possible to elect any Executive Commit- 
tee 

The President—The Board of Directors 
can elect them. They are not elected by the 
Society. | 

A Member—Will the chair explain the ef- 
fect that this will have upon the business of 
the meeting? 

The President--If the motion for an ad- 
journment is carried, of course there will be 
a dissolution of this meeting. 

A Member-—-If the meeting does now ad- 
journ in pursuance of the resolution offered, 
will not the resolution offered by Mr. Walcot 
come up for discussion at the next business 
meeting? 

The President—N ot necessarily so. 

A member--If they have never been acted 
upon? | 

The President—That question is one that 
cannot be answered pending a motion to ad- 
- journ. It hasnothing to do with the question 
of adjournment. 

‘The President put the question, and decided 
that the Yeas appeared to have it. 

A division was called for, when the motion 
of Mr. Bronson prevailed, and the meeting 
stood adjourned until the next Anuiversary. 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HALIFAX 
LADIES’ A, 8. SOCIETY, MARCH, 1860. 


The Committee have pleasure in bringing 
before the Annual Meeting of the Members 
and Friends of this Society, a favorable Re- 
port of its progress and prospects. Six gen- 
eral meetings have been held during the year, 
and the Committee appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the Bazaar also met six times. 

In February, 1859, a grant of £5 was made 
by the Society to Mr. Bailey, the editor of 
the Free South, an Anti-Slavery Newspaper 
which he publishes in Kentucky, one of the 
border slave States. Mr. Bailey, as may 
easily be supposed, is often the victim of the 
pro-slavery sentiment by which he is surround- 
ed ; his press has been repeatedly destroyed 
by mob violence, and his work-people kept 
from attendance in his office by pro-slavery 
intimidation ; but in spite of all opposition 
Mr. Bailey continues at his post, and well de- 
serves the support and encouragement of anti- 
slavery friends in this country. 

At the suggestion of the London Anti- 
Slavery Society a memorial numerously signed, 
was sent to Sir KE. Bulwer Lytton against an 
Immigration Bill, which had been passed by 
the Jamaica Legislature. 

A lecture on slavery was given in Jane at 
Sion Chapel, by MissS. Remond. After pay- 
ing all —— £2 remained, which were 
voted to Mr. Loguen, of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
fugitives. 

Three lectures on slavery have been de- 
livered in Halifax by,Mr. Douglass since his 
arrival in England in ‘November last. All of 
these were well attended, and it is hoped that 
the interest which he has excited on the sub- 
ject of slavery in our town and neighborhood, 
will show itself to be something more than a 
mere temporary enthusiasm, and will bea 
source of permanent strength and encourage- 
ment to this Society. The result of the Ba- 
zaar we are willing to accept as the sign of a 
greatly increased interest in and acquaintance 
with the sad subject of slavery. 

For the valuable and elegant collection of 
fancy articles which was — ed and dis- 

osed of inthe Mechanics’ Hall, on the 29th 
‘ebruary and lst March, we were largely in- 
debted to the generous help of friends of the 
cause in distant places: boxes were received 


from Paris, containing beautiful French em- 
broidery, richly inlaid jewel cases, papeterie, 
and many attractive specimens of Parisian 





taste, which we have not space to mention ; 
and from Rochester, U. 8., with a tempting 
assortment of muslin work, fine linen, &c. : from 
Dublin and Cork, Clonmel and Waterford, with 
articles in bog wood, &c.: from Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Montrose, Glasgow, and Berwick- 
upon-T weed : and in England, from Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Coventry, Derby, Doncaster, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Mans- 
field, Sheffield, and Wakefield. The Wake- 
field contributions which occupied and well 
filled a stall by themselves deserve especial 
acknowledgment : amongst other choice and 
pretty things the leather work at this stall was 
greatly admired. 


Drawings in pencil and water colors, and 
paintings in oil; splendid counterpanes in 
rich patch-work, and in crochet ; a profusion 
of wax and French paper flowers; elegant 
ornaments in straw-work from Ansbach ; 
toys, &c., from Naremberg and Maunich ; 
dolls of “all kinds and descriptions ; together 
with the-usual supply of knitted, netted and 
crochetted work—formed a most attractive 
display, and were set off to the best 
advantage by the tasteful arrangement of the 
stalls, and the effective decorations of tke Hall. 

‘Lhe refreshment table was elegantly and 
abundantly furnished by the kindness of some 
ladies in Halifax and the neighborhood. 


The Committee feel that Mr. Douglass’ 
timely visit to England, and repeated lectures 
on slavery in this town, have contributed 
materially to the success of the bazaar—not 
so much by increasing the amount of the col- 
lection itself, as by awakening the attention of 
the people of Halifax to the subject, and thus 
induci.g them to come forward liberally and 
to buy generously—the consequence of their 
having done this is, that of all the many con- 
tributions brought together very little indeed 
remaios unsold. The Committee are glad to 
learn that Mr. Douglass’ visits and lectures 
in other places, especially in Scotland have 
been hailed with the warmest enthusiasm.— 
They trust that as he passes from town to 
town, and from district to district of Great 
Britain he will be welcomed, aided, and en- 
couraged as such a true and long tried leader 
of the Anti-Slavery ranks deserves to be ; and 
that he will find that English men and women 
have advanced, not retrograded, in Anti-Sla- 
very knowledge and zeal during the fourteen 
years that have passed since he was first 
amongst us. 


We cannot close our Report without re- 
ferriog to the stirring events which during the 
last year have roused and rivetted the attention 
of all parties and sections in the U.S. to the 
great subject of American Slavery—we mean 
the attempt of the brave and noble-hearted 
Jobo Brown, which we cannot look upon as 
altogether a failure, though it was unsuccess- 
ful in securing the immediate liberation of the 
slaves at which it aimed. A few words on 
this subject from the pen of Mr. Douglass 
will we feel sure interest the readers of this 
Report. ‘There is a power of action as well 
as of ideas, and this power will be widely ex- 
tended, and strikingly efficient in the present 
instance. The heroic self-forgetfulness of the 
martyr is beautifully present in the character 
of John Brown. The evidence of the good to 
result from his conscientious attempt to free 
the slaves of America, is already manifest in 
the respect and reverence evinced over his 
new-made grave, and fhe deep sympathy 
everywhere in the Northern States felt for the 
martyr’s family.’ A system which awakens in 
the breast such abhorrence that a man, as.if in 
madness, flings himself against it with the al- 
most certain -knowledge that in doing so he 
flings away his life—cannotlong be looked up- 
on with approval by thinking men and women. 
Slavery has received a blow from which it 
can hardly recover ; the depth and the dan- 
gerousness of the wound inflicted is confessed 
in the wide-spread apprehension shown by the 
slaveholders themselves—and if slavery should 
fall to-morrow, millions who are now sileaot 
about its horrors would clap their hands with 
joy and gladness.’ 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held 
oo the 20th March, the Treasurer aud Secre- 


| 


tary’s reports were received and adopted.— 
The following grants were made from the 
funds raised by the Bazaar, which amounted 


to £312 :-— £. 
To Frederick Douglass’s Paper.......... 150 

Tothe Rochester Society.............-- 
To Mr. Loguen, for Fugitives............ 20 
Mr. Bailey, Editor of the Free South...-.. 10 
ev. Dr. Cheevet....noc conn cedpespeivos:i ae 
Mrs. Brown (Widow of J. Brown)....-.. 10 

Mr. Mitchell, for schools: for Fugitives in 
WN ee ding chbcbesecoeh coneewes 3 
£255 


The Halifax Society is now happily so 
namerous that notices of the two-monthly 
meetings must be restricted to the Commit-- 
tee. The members of the Society are how- 
ever begged to remember that the Committee 
meets every two months at the Vestry of 
Sion Chapel, at three o’clock, on the first 
Tuesday in the month, and that any member 
of the society wishing to attend these meet- 
ings is cordially invited to do so. 

The following ladies form the Committee 


for the ensuing year :-— 
Miss Birthwhistle, Miss Ibbetson, 


Miss Bracken, Mizs S. R. Ralph, 
Mrs. Crofts, Mrs. Sturrock, 
Miss Crossley, Mrs. Jennings, 
Mrs. Edleston, Mrs. Walker, 
Mrs. Hodgson, Miss Y oud, 


Mrs. Harcreaves, 7'reas. 
Mrs. CarPENTER, Sec’y. 


LIST OF MEMBERS FOR 1859. 


Mrs. Bowman 
Miss Bracken 
Mrs. Brown 
Mrs. Carpenter 
Mrs. Crofts 
Be EL i ins eitinty pied ten 
Mrs. Crossley 
Re: SR. cn uibais tine beeke 
Misses Denton 
OS eae 
A Friend through Miss Ingham 
PN Se RI a MENS 
Miss Hardcastle 
Mrs. Hargreaves 
Mrs. Hodgson 
Miss Ibbotson 
Mrs. Ingham 
Mrs Jennings...........--..- 
eae 
Miss Matherson (Leeds) 
BN TN ncn erin catia mein ied 
Misses Pohlman 
Bete, Pests... 2ccc coccencce 
Mrs. and Mies Prescott........ 


Mrs. Riley 
Miss Jane Robinson 
Mrs. and Miss Smith 
Mrs. Stephenson 
BEI. WURTROER ccce coos ccacesss 
Mrs. Sudworth 
Bra, TRY IO . 200 cocc voce coccee 
Mrs. Henry Walker 
BEOR, WEBS 600 coke 666d tee. 
Mra. Whiteley... . .ccc.ccoe cece: 
Miss Whiteley............... 
Mrs. Wilson 
Miss Youd 


Total ..00 cece cece cove cocccc dye 40 
TREASURER S ACCOUNT FOR 1859, 


e@eeee eeaceaneeneneaeeaeve 
eeee @eeeee#eeeesee 
eee @ @@eeee@we @eeeee 
eeeeseseeeeeeneess & 


coococeoococcococeocooooeososcooeoocosocoseoeseooescooseocoL, 
WNWNWOWNWNWNONWNONVWNWSISHOWOIWN NwWw wo wwnwdeewouwa4xrwonnwnnwonnnos 
ARADAARAAMAROARSOSCACANMSAARAARAAROMOOSCAMQRARARMRMAMRSS 











Receipts. £ad 
In hand from last year............ 115 11 
Members’ Subscriptions........... 6 40 
Miss Bracken tor Mr. Bailey....... 1 0 0 
Collection at Sion Chapel Secnhtiege tmipin 74 3 
Collection at Mechanics’ Hall...... 11 5 0 
Collection at Trinity Road Chapel. 713 6 
; £35 2 & 
Expenditure. 
Jan. 2copies F. D.’s Weekly..... 100 
2.9 Pe P ecoasy “tat 010 0 
MK... nti-Slav Rep... 0 8 0 . 
Feby. Mr. Bailey, for his met ae 
June. Miss Remond for one lecture. 4 0 9 
Advertising and other expen. 1 4 6 
Mr. Loguen for fugitives.... 2 0 QO 
Dec. Exp. for Mr. D.’s lectures... 310 6 
Mr: Douglass for two lectures 15 8 O 
Sm: BORE vccsvectics wo pesis - 21 & 
| £35 2 
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LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE NEW YORK PRINCIPIA. 





Prrensono, May 1, 1860. 


My Dear Frienp :—T bis is my first letter 
since I left the lunatic asylum. Duriog all 
these months I have been 


——as the hung up lute that ne’er Las spoke. 
Since the sad day its master chord was broken. 
+ + * > ~ % 


For a dozen years before the last, I had at 
times suffered from dyspepsia—though by no 
means as severely as had many persons of my 
acquaintance. My suffering was mainly in the 
quick and strong sympathy of my head with 
my dyspeptic stomach. Vertigo and other 
most uncomfortable sensations—now as if my 
head were made of lead, and now as if it were 
made of cork—were among the products of 
this sympathy. Never did 1 suffer so much 
in this wise as when I went to Congress. I 
did not venture to take my seat the first week, 
aod when, a few days after taking it, I rose to 
make my first speech, | was painfully uncer- 
tain whetber I should have head enough to 
make headway. My friend, Dr. Jones, of Oo- 
ondaga, was in the same Congress. I well re 
member that to my remark, that I was so 
afraid of falling in the streets as not to dare 
to walk them without carrying my name and 
other information in my hat, his quick and 
witty reply was, ‘Such things in your hat are 
of themselves enough to make you fall.’ 

I always was alarmed enough and prudent 
enough to.reduce the labors of my brain in 
the times of these admonitors sensations. | 
did so when in Congress; and to this-cause, 
among others, was it owing, that I was so 
much more of 8 talking than thinking member. 
But the dyspepsia, which began in the fall of 
1858 and continued a year, was attended by 
none of these sensations, and therefore by none 
of the admonitions involved in them. Palpi- 
tation of heart, of which I had hitherto ex- 
perienced nothing, was its incessant compan- 
ion and chief signal. My head felt well and 
my brain worked easy. Dr. Gray, the superin- 
tendent of the asylum, believes that even in 
the first half of the year 1859 I had come in- 
to that stage or character of insanity'called 
‘exaltation of mind.’ I never read, studied 
nor wrote with more pleasure. To speak 
plainly, I had never so much confidence in my 
powers, and was never so egotistical. I boast- 
ed that I could do more than at the age of for- 
ty. This being the condition of my brain, it 
is not at all strange that, although, as wy 
narse believes, I slept but three hours a night 
during most of that year (less than an average 
of one hour a night during the last three 
weeks before I was removed to the asylum,) it 
should not occur to me that gu serious an in- 
jury as the loss of my reason would be the 
penalty for continuing the customary use of 
my brain. What, though even in warm sum. 
mer bights, [ frequently could not fall aslee 
until my cold feet had been rubbed and bot- 
tles of hot water applied to them, neverthe- 
less I was in too intoxicated and happy a 
state to forbode evil to myself. Why the dys- 
pepsia of 1858 and 1859 affected my heart 
and produced not uncomfortable sensations in 
my head, [am not capable of explaining.—- 
Physicians can perhaps explain it, when they 
learn that for nine months before it began, I 
had more or less of dropsy; that for two or 
three months before the dropsy I had typhoid 
fever and most distressful neuralgia in the 
head, and that intermediately I suffered greatly 
from derangement of the kydneys. 

A false alarm, one morning, whilst it did but 
disquiet the other members of my family, quite 
overcame me. ‘The news, a few weeks after 
the death of my old and dear friend, John 
Brown, and his two sons, was a great shock to 
me. It contributed not a little to hasten my 
condition to its crisis. Only three weeks after 
I went down under a troop of hallucinations. 
My family were reduced to poverty. They 
were cast Off by their friends and the world. 
Those who had put their property into my 
hands had lost it. I was bound in honor and 
justice to go to Virginia, and stand by and 
suffer with my unfortunate friend. Indeed, it 


was Obly from believing that I was on my 
way to Virginia that I went so willingly to 
Utica. The idea, however, say my family, and 
my own memory says it also, which most 
haunted and distressed me, was that my friends 
and relatives in the South believed that I had 
plotted their murder. No one doubts that I 
got it in the terrible charges brought against 
me in the manifesto of the N. Y. Democratic 
Vigilant Association. For it turns ouat—though, 
of course, 1 have no distinct recollection of it 
—that I continued, until within a very few 


days of my going to the asylam, to look over 
the newspapers. 


As soon as Dr. Gray learned my case, he 
decided that sleeplessness was the proximate 
cause of my insanity; and therefore that the 
one thing which I needed was sleep. He suc- 
ceeded in getting me so much of it, that in a 
fortnight my wildness was gone, though in the 
first balf of this fortnight I sank so low as 
not to know one of the persons around me, 
not even my friend and college mate, E. A. 
Wetmore; so low indeed as to be apparently 
within a few hours of death. In another fort- 
night [I required no attendant, ond was re- 
moved into Dr. Gray’s family. Three weeks 
more, and he brought me to the home which 
had always been, and which was now far more 
than ever, my earthly neaven. 

I am prepared to say that on the whole ! 
do not regret my insanity. ‘The following are 
among my reasons for this conclusion: 


1. Dr. Gray assures me that but for the 
shocks which hastened my downfall, or but 
for others, which might have occurred to that 
end, I should gradually have gone down under 
the pressure of my bodily diseases and mental! 
labors into a hopeless type of insanity and to 
speedy death. | 

2. Dr. Gray was aeeustomed to coinfort and 
cheer me with the prediction that my sickness 
would result in a greatly improved condition 
of both body and brain. This prediction 
there is growing reason to hope will be veri 
fied. Certain at least is it, that I am restored 
to a far higher degree of bodily health than I 
had enjoyed since I was attacked with typhoid 
fever. it seems that I had to sink to the very 
bottom before | could get an impetus upward. 
For the last six or eight weeks I have not suf- 
fered from dyspepsia; and from the time I 
went to the asylum I have had no palpitation 
of the beart. It is true that my nerves are 
not yet entirely composed, and that I should 
fear the consequences of venturing into scenes 
of strong excitement. I have not dared, since 
my return from the asylum, to spend a night 
from home. It is truce, too, that there are 
even yet lingerings of my hallucinations. For 
instance, I have not wholly ceased to feel sur- 
prise when persons show me marked kindness 
or respect—so deep, during the worst stage of 
my insanity, was my seuse of my atter un- 
worthiness of such manifestations, What is 


looking back upon the year 1859, not only be- 
cause a part of it is full of darkness to my 
eye and of anguish to my heart, but because 
of the painful uncertainty and confusion which 
overhang other and larger parts of it. Never- 
theless, I regard myself as restored to health. 


3. Should dyspepsia return upon me severe- 
ly, and especially, should waketulness ensue, I 
and my family will be concerned for my brain, 
and a prompt, judicious and most probabil 
successful treatment for ics protection will be 
adopted. 

4. I know now, to a far greater extent than 
I ever knew before, how to appreciate a well 
conducted lunatic asylum, like that in Utica. 
Doctors Cleaveland, Turtelot and Wright are 
worthy of their association with Dr. Gray.— 
The institution appears to me to be controlled 
by wisdom and love. | 

How sad are the effects of the popular 
prejudices and superstitions against lunatic 
asylums! Doubtless a large share of the 
scholars, statesmen, and men of vast commer- 
cial operations, whose deaths at thsir homes 
the newspapers ascribe to ‘brain fever,’ would 
be cured, if their families could brave the re- 
proach of having them in a lunatic asylam.— 


p ookog bu in my case is, that I have to avoid 





Had my tamily been superstitious enough to 








regard it as more sinful to have a diseased 
brain than a diseased arm, or foolish evough 
to partake of the common notice that it is dis- 
graceful to be the inmate of # lunatic asylum, 
[, too, should bave been left to die at home, 
and I, too, should bave been published as hav- 
ing died of ‘brain fever.’ 

5. I now sympathize with the insane as I 
never did before; and especially with those — 
whose hallucinations, like my own, are of a 
deeply paiofal character. Although the last 
half of my life has been a history of sicknesses 
and surgical operations (eight of the latter,) 
yet was the sum total of my sufferings in them 
very small compared with what I suffered ina 
fortnight of my insavity. Do you wonder 
that the imaginary can so surpass the real ?— 
Let me assure you that none of all the reali- 





ties of life were ever so intensely real to me as 


were the imaginations of my distempered brain; 


and that the deep st earnestoess | had ever 


felt before was but affectation and hypocrisy 
compared with that mighty earnestness which 
had now taken possession of my whole eoal. 
Since the return of my reason [ bave seen 
that some newspaper editors and other persone 
have made fun of my insanity. My only re- 
ply is that they would not have done 0 had 
they known what I was suffering ; aud that 
shonld any one of them become insane, | shall 


be found to have learned by the things I had 
suffered not to ridicele him. 


6. But for my insanity I should quite prob- 
ably, have been put upon my trial for treason 


and murder, or even assassinated. I do not 


say this beeaure, when on coming to myself, I 
found that the New York Herald had, during 
my insanity, been intent on compossing my 
death. No hart ever panted alter the water 
brooks more than did that newspaper after my 
blood. This was manifest when its columns 
were used to make the exasperated South be- 
lieve that the Harper’s Ferry affair was con- 
cocted under my roof; that Juhn Brown was 
in Peterboro ‘last. spring for several weeks, a 
guest of Gerrit Smith’s house; and that whilst 
here a- number of the most prominent and 
leading Republicans visited him, and were for 
days in consultation with him.’ But it was 
not this which made me feel that the wicked 
bad put my life in great danger. I could not 
ascribe so much influence to that bad sheet. 
It was when I had read the manifesto, already 
referred to, put forth by thirty-one men of the 
city of New York, selected to do the deed, 
because their vast wealth, high social position, 
commanding influence, and indisputable title 
to be believed, would give to that satanic 
deed the widest, fullest, surest effect—it was 
then that I felt my insanity to have been the 
most merciful providence in my whole life. 
Bat before farther remarks on the manifesto, 
let me return for a moment to say, that Jobn 
Brown was at my house but once in the year 
1859, and then only fora day anda half. He 
was on his way from Kansas to his home. It 
was his custom to call on me in his journeys 
from the one to the other. At the time of 
his last visit he was sick with fever and ague, 
and so deaf as to make conversation with him 
quite difficult. _He was accompanied by a 
young mao, who nursed bim, and whom I had 
never before seen nor heard of. On referring 
to my diary I find that during their stay in m 
house no persons visited it except my wifes 
sister and ber young children. publicans 


Y| may have concocted plans with John Brown. 


But they did it«mot under my roof, nor any- 
where else with my knowledge. Republicans 
may have given him moneys and even arms. 
But I never knew from what persons, except 
my neighbors and myself, be received moneys, 
and astonished was I at learning, after the col- 
lision at Harper's Ferry, that the arms of tke 
Kansas Committee were in Virginia. I had 
not for years heard anything of those arms. 

To the manifesto again. Here follows the 
first of its three newspaper columns. The 
present occasion calls for the re-publication of 
no more of it. 


MANIFESTO OF THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC VIGI- 
LANT ASSOCIATION TO THEIR FELLOW CITIZENS 
OF THE STATE AND COUNTRY. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee | 
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. 
of the New York Democratic Vigilant Asso- 
ciation, held on the 18th instant, a committee 
was unanimously ‘appointed, on motion of Mr. 
Royal Phelps, ‘To collect the details of the 
history of the affair at Harper's Ferry ; and, 
if it prove that there be any connection be- 
tween the conspirators and any political body 
at the North that sum of money be ap- 
propriated to desseminate the facts, and to 
make kraown to our Southern brethren our 
utter condemnatiou of the iustigators of the 
movement. 

In accordance with this resolution, the com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Watts Sher- 
man, Royal Phelps and S. L. M. Barlow, sub- 
mitted, at a meeting that was convened on the 
25th instant, the following address to the peo- 
ple for consideration. It was unanimously re- 
solved that it should be printed in pamphlet 
form, aod in the newspapers, and extensively 
circulated, uoder the authority of the Demo- 
cratic Vigilant Association, whose Executive 
Committee consists of the following gentle- 
men :— 

W atts Sherman, 

James Lee, 





Elias S. Higgins, 
Isaac ‘Townsend, 
Algernon S. Jarvis, Stephen Johnson, 
B. M. Whitlock, Joel Concklin, 
Charles A. Lamént, 8S. Livingston, 
Joel Wolfe, — J. EF. Soulter, 
Sam L. M. Barlow, Benjamin H. Field, 
Rubes Withers, Mo es Taylor, 
George C. Forest, Royal Phelps, - 
N. W. Chater, K. K. Albertis, 
Arthur Leary, William T. Coleman, 
George ©. Collins, John F. Agnew, 
James Olwell, George Greer, 
B. N. Fox, John W. Culbert, 
John McKesson, Henry Yelverton, 
Thomas F. Youngs. 


_ Frttow Crtizens—The community was 
thrown into consternation on the 17th inst by 

the appalling intelligence that a formidable 
outbreak, headed by Northern abolitionists, 
had broken out at Harper's Ferry, in Vir- 
ginia, with the avowed object of arousing the 
colored population of the South io take up 
aris against their masters. It resulted in the 
sacrifice of valuable lives, and the destruction 
of private and public property ; but it failed 
of success, and most of those who actively 
participated in it were slain or taken prison- 
_ ers. Had the expectations of its leaders been 
fulfilled, a portion of the Southern States 
would now be under the scourge of a hideous 
uprising of bratality and ignorance against 
civilization, involving fearful deeds of blood, 
rapine und outrage which it sickens the im- 
agination to dwell upon. 

Short lived and contracted in locality as the 
Harper's Ferry rebellion was, such deep and 
enduring results for good or evil, cannot fail 
to spring from it that it is essential for every 
conservative citizen to understand its true im- 
port. We therefore request a careful perusal 
of the following outline of its history, and 
that every one who cherishes the peace and 
welfare of his country will ponder over the 
truths its teaches before voting at the cominz 
election. It will appear that Northern aboli- 
tionists have long contemplated a war of 
races: that preparations for it have been 
slowly and deliberately made ; that the recent 
invasion of the South was not intended to be 
an isolated one ; that its active agents were 
supplied with money and arms from the Kan- 
sas Free State fund, and by sympathizers in 
the North ; and that the documents exposing 
their rules of future action, are founded upon 
the principles laid down in the speech delivered 
by the Hon. William H. Seward, at Rochester, 
on the 25th of October, 1858. You will be 
called upon on the 7th of November next to 
signify, by your vote, your approval or rejec- 
tion of these pernicious principles, and we ask 
you to reflect, before giving them your ea- 
dorsement, upon the. calamities which would 
flow from their adoption. 


It has been discovered that a Central As- ; 


sociation was organized some time ago, which 
adopted the following plan for the abolition 
_of slavery. Among its founders were Mr, 
John Brown, known familiary as ‘ Ossawato- 
mie’ Brown, Mr. f1. Kagi, Gerrit Smith and | 


many others, some of whom, as has been re- 
vealed, subsequently established subsidiary as- 
sociations in different towns and cities of the 
couptry. 


‘When a human being is set upon bya 
robber, ravisher, murderer, or tyrant of any 
kind, it is the duty of the bystanders to go to 
his or her rescue, by force ifneed be. Ino 
geveral, nothing will excuse men in the non- 
performance of this duty, except the pressure 
of higher duties (if such there be,) inability 
to afford relief, or too great danger to them- 
selves or others. : 

‘This duty being naturally inherent in hu- 
man relations and necessities, governments ana 
laws are of no authority in opposition to it— 
If they interpose themselves, they must be 
trampled under foot without ceremony, as we 
would trample ander foot laws that would for- 
bid us to rescue men from wild beasts or from 
burning buildings. 

‘On this principle, it is the duty of the non- 
slaveholders of this country, in their private 
capacity as individuals—without asking the 
permission or waiting the movements of the 
governnent—to go to the rescue of the slaves 
from the hands of their oppressors. 

‘This duty is so self-evident and natural a 
one, that he who pretends to doubt it, should 
be regarded either as seeking to evade it or 


rupt institutions or customs. 

‘Holding these opinions, we propose to act 
upon them, and we invite all other citizens of 
the United States to join us in the enterprise. 
To enable them to judge of its feasibility, we 
lay before them the fvullowing programme of 
messures, which, we think, ought to be adop- 
‘ted, and would be successful :— 


‘1. The formation of associations through. 
out the country, of all persons who are will- 
ing to pledge themselves publicly to favor the 
enterprise, and render assistance and support 
of any kind to it. 

‘2. Establishing or sustaining papers to ad- 
vocate the enterprise. 

‘3. Refusing to vote for any person for any 
civil or military office whatever who is not 
publicly committed to the enterprise. 

‘4. Raising money and military equip- 
ments. 

‘5. Forming and disciplining such military 
compabies as may volunteer for actual ser- 
vice. . 

‘6. Detaching the non-slaveholders of the 
South, from all alliance with the slaveholders, 
and inducing them to co-operate with us, by 
appeals to their safety, interest, honor, justice 
and humanity. 

‘7. Informing the slaves (by emissaries to 
be sent among them, or through the non-slave- 
holders of the South) of the plan of emanci- 
pation, that they may be prepared to to-oper- 
ate at the proper time. 

‘8. To encourage emigration to the South 
of persons favoring the movement. 

‘9, When the _ preceding preliminaries 
shall have sufficiently prepared the way, then 
to land military forces (at numeroas points at 
the same time) in the South, who shall raise 
the standard of freedom, and call to it the 
slave and such free persona as may be willing 
to join it. 

‘10. If emancipation shall be accomplished 
only by actual hostilities, then, as all the laws 
of wer, of nature and of jaatice will require 
that the emancipated slaves sball be compen. 
sated for their previous wrongs, we avow it 
our purpose to make such compensation, so 
far asthe property of the slavebolders and 
their abettors can compensate them, and we 
avow our intentiun to make known this de- 
termination to the slaves beforehand, with a 
view to give them courage and self-respect, to 
nerve them to look boldly into the eyes of 
their tyrants, and to give them a true idea of 
the relations of justice existing between 
themselves and their oppressors. 

‘11. Toremain in the South, after emanci- 
pation, until we shall have established, or have 
seen established, such government as will se- 
cure the futare freedom of the persons erman.- 





cipated. 
| 6 And we anticipate that the public avowal 


as himself a servile and ignorant slave of cor- | 





ee 


of these measures, and our open and zealous 
preparation for them, will bave the effect, 
within some reasonable time—we trust within 
a few years at furthest—to detach the govern- 
ment and the country at large from the inter- 
ests of the elaveholders ; to destroy the securi- 
ty and value of slave property ; to apnibi- 
late the commercial credit of the slavebolders, 
and finally to accomplish the extinction of 
slavery. We hope it may be without blood. 


‘Ifit be objected that this seheme pro- 
poses war, we confees the fact. It does pro- 
pose war—private war, indeed—but nc-verthe- 
less war, if that should prove necessary ; and 
our answer to the objection is, that in revolu- 
tions of this nature it is necessary that private 
individuals should take the first steps) The 
tea must be thrown overboard, the Bastile 
must be torn down, the first gun must be fired 
by private pereons, before a new government 
can be organized or the old one be forced (for 
nothing but danger to itsclf will force it) to 
adopt the measures which the insurgents have 
in view. 

‘If the American government, State or na- 
tional, would abolish slavery, we would leave 
the work in their hands. But as they do not, 
and apparently will not, we propose to force 
them to doit, or to do it oarselves in defi- 
ance of them. 

‘If any considerab:e number of the Ameri- 
can people will join us, the work will be an 
easy and bloodless one; for slavery can live 
only in quiet, and in the sympathy or eubjec- 
tion of all around it. 

‘ We, the subscribers, residents of the town 
of ,in the county of , in the State 
of , believing in the principles, and ap- 
proving generally of the measures set forth in 
the foreguing “ Plan for the Abolition of Sla- 
very,” and in the accompanying address “ ‘lo 
the non slaveholders of the South,” hereby 
unite ourselves in an association, to de called 
the League of Freedom, in the town of —, for 
the purpose of aiding to carry said plun into 
effect, and we hereby severally declere it to 
be our sincere intention to co-operate with 
each other, and with all other associations 
within the United States having the same pur- 
pose in view, and adopting the same platform 
of principle aud measures.’ 


Together with this general plan of associa- 
tion, the manner in which its member intended 
to carry out its objects, was drawn up for se- 
cret circulation among those from whom it wag 
hoped would lend it assistance in the South.— 
It reads as follows :— 

‘Our plan, then, is— 

‘1. To make war (openly or secretly, as 
cireumstances may dictate) upon the property 
of the slaveholders and their abettors—pot for 
its destruction, if that can be easily avoided, 
but to convert it to the use of the slaves’ If 
it cannot be thus converted, then we advise 
its destruction. Teach the slaves to burn 
their masters’ buildings, to kill their cattle 
and horses, to conceal or destroy farming 
utensils, to abandon labor in seed time and 
harvest, and let crops perish. Make slavery 
unprofitable in this way, if it can be done ia 
no other. 

‘2. To make slaveholders objects of deri- 
sion and contempt, by flogging them whenever 
they shall be guilty of flogging their elaves. 

‘3. To risk no general insurrection until we 
of the North go to your assistance, or you 
are sure of success withoat our aid. 

‘4. To cultivate the friendship and confi- 
dence of the slaves ; to consult with them as 
to their rights and interests, and the means of 
promoting them ; to show your interest in 
their welfare,and your readiness Lo assist them ; 
let them know that they have your sympathy, 
and it will give themmcourage, self-respect and 











ambition, aud make men of them—infinitely” 


better men to’ live by, as neighbors and 
friends, than the indolent, arrogant, selfish, 
heartless, domineering robbers and tyrants 
who now keep both yourselves and the slave 
in subjection, and look with contempt upon 
all who live by honest labor. 


‘5. ‘To change your political institutions as 
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A FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE IN TROY---RESCUE 
OF THE FUGITIVE. 


Troy, April 28, 1860. 

About one year ago a colored man came to 
this county, and obtained work at Sand Lake. 
A month or so agohe removed to Troy, 
where, being an intelligent workman and of 
jodustrious habits, he was employed, at good 
wages, io the Car Factory of Katon, Gilbert 
and Co., and was earning a respectable liveli- 
hood. He is married and has.two children.. 

Some time ago he confided to a man named 
Averill, a discharged employe of the Budget 
office, that he was a fugitive slave from Vir- 
ginia. His same was Charlies Nalie, and his 
master was B. W. Hamsborough, of ae 
per county, Va. He wanted Averill to help 
him to get some of his relations out of slavery. 

Averill, however, betrayed him, by writing 
to Mr. Hamsborough and giving him informa- 
tion to enable him torecover hislost property. 
The master’s agent came on with the neces- 
sary papers and testimony, the services of the 
Deputy Marshal and his assistants were se- 
cured, the price to be paid Averill for his job 
agreed upon, and all was arranged for his cap- 
ture yesterday morning. 

About noon the U. 8S. Deputy Marshal ar- 
rested him. He was handcuffed and taken be- 
fore Commissioner Beach, and the witnesses 
from Virginia identified him as the fugitive 
described in the papers. The Commiasioner 
therefore remanded him. While the examina- 
tion was going on, the news of the arrest be- 
gan to be buzzed about town, and a crowd be- 
gan to gather. The Commissioner's office is 
in the second story. The fugitive had been 
placed with his back to a window, which, al- 
though handcuffed, he succeeded in raising, 
and attempted to throw himself out back- 
wards. He was caught, however, and drawn 
in again by the officers. 

By this time some of his friends had gone 
to Judge Gould and made application fora 
writ of habeas corpus, which being obtained, 
was placed in the hands of a deputy sheriff of 
the county, who served it. He was according- 
ly brought down, the deputy sheriff having 
hold of his arm and the United States officials 
surrounding and following. An excited crowd 
of some thousand persons had gathered about 
the Commissioner's office, threatening a res- 
cue. When the fugitive was brought down 


' to be taken before Judge Gould, the crowd 


surrounded the officers, endeavoring to take 
the man. : 

Successful resistance was made for some 
time, but the rescuers gained advantage. The 
Sheriff was knocked down. One of the rescu- 
ers seized the fugitive’s arm from bebind, 
Others grasped hold of the first, forming a 
long single file, (somewhat like that of the 
convicts in their march to their meals in State 
Prison,) and this column, running at full speed 
and swaying from side to side, pushed him 
rapidly down to the River. Others running 
before and on either side ‘cleared the track,’ 
and prevented any attempt at seizure from be- 
ing made. The U. 8S. officials recovering 
breath after the melee, ran in hot pursuit. 


Arrived at the Ferry, it was found that 
the Ferry Boat had just left theslip. No 
time was to be lost. The Fugitive was in- 
stantly ran down to the beach, and put into 
a skiff, andthe man in charge bid to ply his 
oars vigorously. He did so, and the first 
stroke carried him beyond the reach of the 


Deputy Marshal, who had now reached the 


shore. Threats were made by the Officers, 
who were armed, of firing at the boat, of fir- 
ing into the crowd, &c., &c., but they were 
not put into execution. 

The negro was rowed across the river, and 
arriving on the opposite shore, was re-arrested 
by a West Troy Constable. 

Here another great crowd gathered ; the 
Fugitive was taken to the Justice’s Office, 
which the mob surrounded, broke into and 
rescned the fugitive from the officers and 
carried him offin a carriage. Blows, pistol 
shots, and knock downs occurred during the 
affair, but no one was seriously injured.— 


pants in the rescue.—Cor. Evening Journal. 





| 





The Troy Arena furnishes the following 
additional particulars : 


The fact of the arrest and the subsequent 
escape became known at West Troy at about 
the time the fugitive was placed by his friends 
on board the skiff, acd preparations were 
made for his arrest as soon as he should ar- 
rive. He landed in safety ; and, manacled as 
he had beep from the first, proceeded to make 
his way up to the main street. At this junc- 
ture, Mr. Wm. L. Oswald called the attention 
of Officer Becker to the fleeing prisoner, and 
recommended his arrest. This, Mr. Becker 
had little difficulty in accomplishing. Assist- 
ed by another aon he took the fugitive up 
to the office of uire Stewart, in the second 
story of the building near the ferry-way, 
where he was placed to await the arrival of 
his captors from this side. In addition to the 
officers, Postmaster Grattan, Mr. A. J. Mor- 
rison, and others, were in the room, and de- 
termined to prevent a rescue. 

Meanwhile a large number of the rescuers 
from this side, apprehending what had oc- 
curred, crowded upon the steam ferry boat to 
the number of two hundred or more, as soon 
as it touched the dock, and were transported 
to the new theater of war. On finding that 
the fugitive was in the office of Mr. Stewart, 
the building was at once placed in a state of 
seige. Led by several persons from this side 
of the river, and others, the colored men 
made two vigorous assaults upon the stair- 
way, which were repelled ; Mr. Becker stand- 
ing at the head of the stairs, and firing at the 
crowd without effect—the only damage being 
a bullet-hole in the hat of a barber in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Peter Baltimore. Mr. Morrison 
says that over twenty shots were fired during 
this melee ; the officers reloading their revolv- 
ers. That no one was killed is a fact attribu- 
table only to an astounding lack of accuracy 
in aim. After two repulses, the attacking 
party rallied, armed with brickbats, clubs and 
the like, and carrying a small dry-goods box 
as a shield,which was propped near the foot of 
the stairs. 

Mr. Kissellburgh preceded the crowd, and 
effected an ingress to the office, although fired 
at twice. A powerful colored man named 
Martin followed him, and was _ pushing 
through the door-way, when Mr. A J. Morri- 
son, who defended it, struck him upon the 
forehead violently with the back ofa hatchet. 
The blow stunned him, and he fell in the door- 
way in such manoer as to prevent its closure, 
| to enable ihose just behind to rush over 
and seize the fagitive, who stood near the 
door. Mr. Morrison was unable to withold 
him from their grasp. They hurried him 
down stairs, one or two bullets following them. 
Amid the exclamutions of the crowd, Nalle 
was burried off down the street. Near the 
Post-Office an unwilling farmer was stopped 
and obliged to take him on board. But his 
wagon soon broke down. Again the party 
hurried off toward the Shaker road on foot, 
until near the rear of the Arsenal wall, when 
they were overtaken by a fleet horse provided 
for the purpose bya colored man named 
Havk York. With this anda good su 
ply of firearms, Nalle was hurried off ‘toward 
the North star and freedom,’ Hank York and 
Andrew Parker, another resolute colored 
man, accompanying him. When last heard 
from he was about four miles west of the vil- 
lage, and going at a good rate of speed. He 
was pursued, but probably without success. 

The fugitive safely off, the crowd returned 
to this side the river. 





—Several slaves belonging to Mr. Craig, 
residing back of Covington, Ky., recently made 
their escape. The walked all the way to Cleve- 
land, following the railroad track. One of them 
thought it was a hard road to travel, and when 
about half way to Cleveland proposed to go 
back ; but his companions were in good cour- 
age, and persuaded him to keep on with them, 


which he did. They took the steamer at Cleve- 


land for Detroityand from that city crossed into 
the Queen’s dominions. 


—The Maryland Republican State Conven- 


| vention was broken up by a mob in Baltimore 


last week. 


| 


——— 





RENDITION OF TWO FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE. 

Throughout Monday, a ‘fugitive-slave case 
was going on before United States Commis” 
sioner Betts, and the entire proceedings were 
so quietly condacted that no person connected 
with the city press Rhew anything of them un- 
tila late hour on Tucsday morning, alter the 
fugitives had been given up to their claimants, 
and were already on their way to the South. 


On Monday morning Messrs. Absalom Cline 
and Charles Augustus Lawrence, farmers from 
Liberty 0 District, Frederic Co, Maryland, 
appeared before Commissioner Betts and made 
their affidavits, praying that warrants should 
be issued to the U. S. Marshal for the arrest 
of their slaves, Allen Groff and Josiah Hoy, 
then in this city, and fugitives from the lawful 
ownership of the deponents. 

In the affidavit of Groff’s owner, Absalom 
Cline, the following facts were set forth, viz : 
That the deponent resided at Liberty District, 
Frederic County, and State of Maryland ; that 
he is in his own right the owners of the said 
negro Allen Groff, who is about 20 years old, 
5 feet and 10 inches high, and by trade a 
farm hand, and is a slave for life by the laws 
of said State of Maryland ; that said Groff did, 
on or about the 14th day of April, 1860, es- 
cape from said State of Maryland into another 
State or Territory ofthe United States, and is 
now a fugitive from said service or labor ; 
and moreover, that the deponent has owned 
and had said (iroff in his possession for the 
last 20 years. , 

In the affidavit of Charles Augustus Law- 
rence, owner of the other fugitive, it was set 
forth that this deponent also resided in Liberty 
District, Md. ; that Josiah Hoy was his slave, 
was 23 years old, dark coffee color, and six 
feet high ; that said Hoy escaped at the same 
time with Groff, and that both were now in 
the Southern District of New York. 

On the strength of these affidavits the Com- 
missioner issued his warrants for the seizure 
of Groff and Hoy. They were executed by 
Deputy Marshal O’Keefe and his assistants. — 
The detectives first made a series of inquiries 
along the wharves and piers of the First 
Ward, and soon gota clue and trace of the 
runaways, who said they came up for a bit of 
aepree. The officers traced them through 
various negro haunts in the Fifth, Sixth and 
Eighth Wards, up to an establishment in the 
the Nineteenth Ward, and having procured 
the agent of the owners, so asto be certain of 
the identity of the fugitives, arrested them on 
last Sunday night, and on Monday they were 
brought before the Commissioner, who after 
taking some evidence, adjourned the case un- 
til Pg are at 10 o’clock. 

n being brought before the Commissioner, 
Groff and Hoy were separately examined, and 
each asked if he wished the assistance of 
counsel, to which question they severally an- 
swered ‘No,’ and that they ented to go home 
to Frederic County, Md., from whence they 
had escaped. | 

In the case of Allen Groff, Geo. W. Cline 


P- | also of Maryland, appeared and gave his evi- 


dence, fally corroborating the facts set forth in 
his brother s affidavit. 

Wm. P. Maulsby swore that he had been a 
practicing lawyer in Maryland for twenty-six 
years, and that the facts set fort in Cline’s af- 
fidavit constituted Groff a slave by the laws of 
that State. 

Groff, on being asked by the Commissioner 
what he bad tu say, replied that the testimony 
of the witness was true, and that he wished 
to go home. 

The usual and formal affidavit, stating that 
the deponent was apprehensive of an attempt 
by outside parties to rescue Groff, was put in 
by Absalom Cline. 

In the case of Josiah Hoy, Stephen D. 
Lawrence, also of Liberty District, gave evi- 
dence corroborative of his brother's affidavit. 

William P. Maulsby appeared also in this 
case and repeated his evidence given in the 
case of Groff. Basil E. Dorsey swore to the 
identity of the fugitives. 

In pursuance of the evidence, and of the 
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expressed wish of both Groff and Hoy, the 
Commissioner ordered the Deputy Marshal ta 
surrender the fugitives to the deponents, which 
was accordingly at once done, the latter giv- 
ing the usual certificates. 

Messrs. Cline and Lawrence stated that 
they should immediately set out for home 
with their recovered slaves, but refused to say 
what route they should take, being appre- 
hensive of attempts at rescue. 

Our reporter asked the Commissioner why 
the fugitives were brought before the Court 
at all, if they were so anxious to return witb 
their masters, and received for an answer the 
statement that by the United States statute a 
legal examination and rendition would prevent 
the operation of a future writ of habeas cor- 
- if any one should attempt to serve the 
atter in Philadelphia or elsewhere. Again, 
the Government now is obliged to pay the 
expenses of returning the fagitives to the place 
from whence they escaped.— 7'ribune, May 2. 





THE SLAVE TRADE IN FULL B.AST---FULL 
PARTICULARS OF THE CAPTURE OF 
THE SLAVER WILDFIRE. 





Correspondence of the N. Y. Herald. 
| Key West, May 6, 1860. 

The great event of the past fortnight in this 
section of the Union has been the capture by 
the United States steamer Mohawk, Lieut. T. 
A. M. Craven, of the slave bark Wildfire and 
her cargo of 520 negroes, and the arrival and 
disembarkation of the latter upon Whitehead 
Point, near Fort Taylor. 

News arrived inthe city on Sunday, the 
29th, that the Mohawk was at anchor off 
Indian Key, fifty miles east of Key West, 
with a slaver in tow. The next morning the 
Mohawk made her appearance off Bocca 
Chica, and at noon rounded Fort Taylor, and 
proceediog up opposite the naval depot, 
came to an anchor with her prize. 

The Mohawk sailed from Key West on the 
9th of April on a cruise off the eastern end 
of the Island of Cuba. She steamed and 
sailed about the barren keys of the Bahamas, 
occasionally landing and procuring supplies 
of fish and turtle. She also visited the Lobo 
Keys, and had two or three exciting chases 
after suspicious craft. On the 23d she put 
into the harbor of Neuvitas, and remained 
their until the 25th, when she took the 
American brig Pedro Sanchez Dolz in tow, 
the weather being calm, and carried her out- 
side of the reefs. She remained in company 
with the brig until the next mornicg, when 
discovering a sail in the offing heading for the 
land, she cast off the brig and made chase. 

There being no wind, the sail, which proved 
to be a bark, was speedily approached. She 
was evidently an American bulk vessel, but 
having no name upon her sceron she was re- 
quested to show her colors, in response to 
which the American flag was hoisted. As the 
Mohawk ranged alongside, men were observed 
at work in the rigging, others about the decks 
—a few in nhumber—while the captain and his 
officers coolly leaned upon the rail observing 
the steamer’s movements. .She did not look 
like a slaver, but from force of habit, with a 
spice of curiosity, Captain Craven ordered 
Lieut. Carpenter to board her. As the boat 
approached the vessel it was observed that no 
rope was thrown out, and it was evident that 
the visit was not agreeable. 

The lieutenant, unassisted, boarded the ves- 
sel, and was ro sooner on her bulwarks than 
he waved his sword, and the men in the boat 
raised a shout, a signal that she was a slaver 
and a prize. The moment that the slaves, 
who had just been driven below, caught sight 
of the officer's uniform (the hatches were 
covered with gratings only,) they sang and 
clapped their hands with joy. They instinc- 
tively knew that their deliverers were at hand. 

Tne bark proved to be the Wildfire, a hand- 
some clipper of 337 tons, built in Philadelphia 


in 1855. She sailed from New York on the’ 


16th of December, 1859, with an American 
crew, for the West Indies. She made a good 
run to St. Thomas, where she remained eight 
days, and then sailed for the Congo river.— 
She took on board 603 slaves the night of 








March 21. She got safely off the coast and 
had not seen a sail up to the day of her cap- 
ture.’ When they left the coast the American 
captain and crew were superseded by a Span- 
ish captain and crew, the furmer acting as pas- 
sengers. This cargo consists of children and 
young men and women, the majority being 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. They 
are in a remarkably sound and healthy condi- 
tion ; few cargoes come over in better order 
thanthis. Tne negroes, since their transfer to 
the shore, seem happy and contented. The 
sick in hospital are getting well under the 
kind treatment they are receiving. 

The United States Marshal, who has charge 
of the negroes, has placed them in hastily con- 
structed but comfortable sheds, built expresely 
for them upon Wheatland Point, a portion of 
the land purchased for Fort Taylor, but half a 
mile distant from the fortification. 

The crew of the slaver have been before 
the United States Commissioner ‘and commit- 
ted to jail. 

Capt. Brennan has detailed a portion of his 
company to guard the negroes and prevent 
their escape or recapture. A guard of ma- 
rines from the Mohawk have also been detailed 
for this duty. 

The Marshal bas added to this force a guard 
chosen from among the citizens, who are on 
duty night and day. 

The negroes seem to be perfectly happy and 
contented, and are singing, clapning their 
hands and dancing their country ‘dances, at 
stated intervals during the day. ‘They are 
visited during the day by the whole popula- 
tion. This encampment, in fact, is the only 
attraction on the Key; and itis worth a voy- 
age of a thousand miles to see them. ‘I'he wo- 
men are, some of them, most attractive in per- 
son ; they are generally clean, are but slightly 
tattoed, and have by no means the repulsive 
looks and manners of our native slave popula. 
tion. They exhibit marked signs of affection 
for each other, and are perfectly overwhelm- 
ing to their fondness with the white children 
of the Key. 

It is a pity that they should be sent back to 
barbarism again, as they will undoubtedly be, 
for such has been the fate of nearly all who 
have gone to Liberia; better colonize the 
Keys of Florida with these creatures, or let 
the Government support them until they are 
old enough to tuke care of themselves. 

Most of them are helpless, being yet chil- 
dren, and will be for several years, and if sent 
to Liberia will have to be supported for a long 
time by our government or by the Coloniza- 
tion Society. 





GROSS ABOLITION OUTRAGE, 


Among the passengers from New York on 
Saturday, by the steamship Roanoke, were the 
young and interesting widow and two children 
of the late Hon. Beverly L. Clark, U.S. 
Minister to Gautemala, who died in the capi- 
tal of that Republic on the 17th of March.— 
Mrs. Clark took passage in the Ariel, Capt. 
Miner, which sailed from Aspinwall on the 
9th. She had with her, besides her two little 
children, a very likely young mulatto female 
slave, who had been raised in her family, and 
had been with her during her residence in 
Gautemala, and had proven herself a faithful 
and devoted servant. Soon after the Ariel 
got out to sea this Captain (Minor) sought an 
interview with Mrs. C., and in the most 
friendly terms desired her to consider herself 
ander his care and protection during the voy- 
age, requesting her to make known any of her 
wants, and assuring herof his utmost atten- 
tions. By his politeness of manner and seem- 
ingly sincere professions, he won her confidence 
to such a degree as to draw from her in re- 
peated conversations, among other things, an 
expression of her apprehension about losing 
her servant in New York, and the plan she 
had formed to avoid such a serious privation, 
which she intended to adopt on her arrival in 
that city. This plan wasto transfer herself 
immediately to some Sonthern steamer, in 
which she designed taking passage for her 
home in Kentucky. The Captain of the Ariel 
treated her with marked respect during the 





voyage, the crew were also assiduons in their 
attentiors, and the colored steward especially 
seemed avxious to lessen the monotony of the 
voyage by his kindness. But when the Ariel 
reached her wharf in New York on Wednes- 
day morning last, the servant girl, under the 
infiuence of offers which had been made daring 
the trip, was induced to elope with the colored 
steward, whose wife was with him, and in the 
secret, for the purpose of stealing her from 
bondage; and the steamer had scarcely 
reached her pier, when he and the 
misled and deceived creatnre leaped on 
shore and disappeared. Mrs. Clark, accord- 
ing to design, had made arrangements for go- 
ing immediately from the Ariel to the Roa- 
poke, which sailed the same evening. But 
there was an unexpected difficulty thrown in 
her way, nor did the hitherto assiduous and 
generous Captain show his treacherous face to 
offer her assistance towards the arrest of the 
refugees, not even to procure for her the ser- 
vices of a substitute for her slave, nor even to 
assist her from the steamer to theshore. She 
managed, however, to procure other assistance, 
and having hired a white nurse, arrived at the 
Roanoke in time, and reached this city, as 
above stated, on Saturday morning. After 
partaking of breakfast at the Bollingbroke Ho- 
tel, she took the Southern Railroad, en route 
for her home in Kentucky. She appeared 
much dejected, and worn down with sorrow. 
Her heart, already made desolate by death, 
now freshly torn by the ungratefal conduct of 
a cherished servant, through the perfidy of 
— in whom she had confided for protection, 
could scarcely have borne more, and the base- 
ness of the perpetrators of this outrage should 
be held up to the scorn and the reproach of 
every honorable citizen—Petersburg (Va.) 
Express, April 23. 


— 





Man-Hunters Foirten.—The shining crew 
of quick-stepping, lively boys at the Rich- 
mond House have been the object before now 
of the envious eyes of man-hunters. Recent- 
ly two men, named Churchwell and Tbrock- 
morton, belonging in Louisville, both of whom 
have capital invested in Chicago, the former 
in a family named Allen, the latter in a boy 
named George, a waiter at the Richmond, 
have been stopping at the Tremont House, in 
the eager and determined quest of their too 
lively chattels. 

Throckmorton first tried sof? sawder on 
his property ; told him he had a regard for 
him, and wanted to free him and educate him. 
George, however, thought he was about as 
good as free already ; and 2s to education, 
be knew enough already to doubt Mr. Throck- 
morton. ‘The master then tried to get Geo. 
privately to his room in the Tremont, saying 
be had some half worn clothes for him ; but 
George was shy. The master then told him 
that he would have him any way, and that 
developed George’s shyness into positive cau- 
tion. For two days these man-husters haunt- 
ed the Richmond, aided by a railroad con- 
dactor, who will do well to change his profes- 
sion of kidnapper’s agent, or else run on some 
road which does not lead out of Chicago.— 
The ‘two hundred ’ he was to have for help- 
ing take the boy George, is small enougb for 
so dirty a job. 

Yesterday the man Throckmorton procured 
& warrant, and the aid of an U.S8. Deputy 
Marshal, but the bird had flown, and the boy 
George safe ‘over the border.’ The Allen 
family are also safe,and the Louisville villains 
may go home.—Chjcago T'ribune. 





—The Charleston correspondent of the N. 
Y. Herald says that an interesting episode in 
the serenade of the Gilmore Band, in that city, 
was the suppression, by order of the police au- 
thorities, of the drums+bass and tenor—it be- 
ing against the law to have such music in the 
streets of Charleston after ten o'clock at night. 
The roll of the drum is to be the signal to arms 
in case of a servile insurrection at night. What 
a sensation the drum corps would create in 
Charleston at midnight !; 


—The Virginia Treasury is deficient some 
$200,000—just about the amount John Brown 
cost them. 
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LETTER FROM GERKIT SMITH. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 281.] 


— 





soon as possible ; and, in the meantime, give 
never a vote to a slaveholder; pay no taxes 
to their government, if you can either resist 
or evade them ; as witnesses and jurors, give 
no testimony and no verdicts in support of 
any slaveholding claims ; perform no military, 
patrel or police service; mob slaveholding 
courts, jails and sheriffs ; do nothing, in short, 
for sustaining slavery, but everything you 
safely can, publicly and privately, for its over- 
throw.’ 

The document ia question continues :— 

‘We are unwilling to take the responsibility 
of advising any general insurrection, or any 
taking of life, until we, of the North, go down 
to take part io it, in such numbers as to jn- 
sure a certain and easy victory. We, there- 
fore, advise that for the preseut, operations be 
confined to the seizure of property, and the 


-chastisement of individual slaveholders and 


their accomplices, and that these things be 
done only so far as they can be done without 
too great danger to the actors. 

‘We specially advise the flogging of indi- 
vidual slaveholders. ‘lhis is a case where the 
medical principle, that like cures like, wili cer- 
tainly succeed Give the sluveholders, then, a 
taste of their own whips. Spare their lives, 
but not their backs. The arrogance they 
have acquired by the use of the lash upon 
others, will be soon taken out of them, when 
the same scourge shall be applied to them- 
selves. A band of ten or tweuty determined 
negroes, well armed, having their rendezvous in 
the forests, comiug out upon the plantations 
by day or night, seizing individual slavehold- 
ers, stripping them, and flogging them sound- 
ly, in the presence of their own slaves, would 
goon abolish slavery over a large district. 

‘These bands could also do a good work 
by kidnapping individual slaveholders, taking 
them into the forest, and holding them as 
hustage for the good behavior of the whites 
remaining on the plantation; compelling 
them also toexecute deeds of emancipation, 
and conveyances of their property to their 
slaves. These contracts could probably never 
afterward be successfully disavowed on the 
ground of duress, (especially after new govern- 
ments, favorable to liberty, should be estab- 
lished,) inasmuch as such contracts would be 
nothing more than justice; and men may 
rightfully be coerced to do justice. Such 
contracts would be intrinsically as valid as the 
treaties by which conquered nations make 
satisfaction tor the injustice which caused the 
war. 

‘The more bold and resolute slaves should 
be encouraged to form themselves into bands, 
build forts in the forest, and there collect 
arms, stores, horses—everything that will en- 
able them to sustain themselves and carry on 
their warfare against the slaveholders. - 

‘ Another important measure on the part of 
the slaves will be to disarm their masters, go 
far as that is practicable, by seizing and con. 
cealing their weapons whenever opportunity 
offers. ‘They should also kill all slave- hunting 
dogs, and the owners, too, if that should prove 
necessary. 

‘Whenever the slaves on a plantation are 
not poweiful or courageous enough to resist, 
they should be encouraged to desert in a 
body, temporarily, especially at harvest time, 
gO as to cause the crops to perish for want of 
hands to gather them. 

‘Many other ways will suggest themselves 
to you, and the slaves, by which the slave- 
bolders can be annoyed and injured, without 


causing apy general outbreak or shedding of 
blood.’ 


he manifesto then proceeds to give, not 
with entire correctness, parts of one of my let- 
ters, and the whole of another. Standing by 
themselves, there is nothing in thoze letters to 
arouse suspicion against me. But, if ioterpre- 
ted in the light of the foregoing extract from 
the manifesto, as they necessarily must be, if 
my name is there justly used, how can m 
virtual and responsible participation in the 
Harper’s Ferry outbreak be doubted ? More- 








over, if this extract speaks but truth, how 
could it be expected that the courts would 
characterize the outbreak with less than trea- 
son and murder? Why, then, was I not, at 
the time of the issuing of the manifesto, pro- 
ceeded against by the courts or by assassins ? 
The only answer is—because I was insave — 
And why is it that I am .not now thus pro- 
ceeded against? The only answer is—be 
cause the whole public, the Sonth as well 
as the North, have come to learn that among 
all the meanest, nakedest, and most atrocious 
lies, this manifesto has the pre-eminence. 


Look at its meanness. The only name it 
dares connect with this bloody and horrible 
association, of whose existence, no one, so far 
as I am aware, has yet heard, are those of 
three dead men. Kagi was actually dead.— 
Brown was tc die ina few dass. I was sick 
and insane ; and as my years were more than 
three score, it was not believed that I could 
live many weeks, or that if I should, my rea. 
son would be restored. But the manifesto 
evidently failed to take into account the re 
cuperative power of a thorough temperance 
man—of one who had conscientiously and re- 
ligiously abstained for thirty years frum in- 
toxicating liquors, and even from tea and cof 


| fee—and to whom tobacco’ was no less hate- 


fulthan ram. Such aman ie privileged to 
say, io the hour of his calamity, * Rejoice not 
against. me,O mine enemy; when! fall, I 
shall arise} when I sit in darkness, the Lord 
shall be a light unto me.” Look at further 
evidence of this unparalleled meanness.. The 
great and pressing object of the manifesto 
was to defeat the republican party at the 
election to take place in ten or twelve days 
Herce it represented me to be a member of 
that party, although knowing full well that I 
belonged to no party, and that I was entirely 
content to forego, for conscience sake, both in 
the State and inthe church, all the offices, 
honors and advantages which attended on 
party membersbip. Again, although knowiog 
me to be a man of peace, instead of war, of 
moral suasion instead of blood, nevertheless, 
as John Brown was known to be my beloved 
friend ; to have obtaived loans and gifts of 
money from me whenever applied for ; to have 
bought his farms from me ; and to have been 
the father and friend of one of the little com- 
munities on lands I have given to my colored 
brethren, so did the manifesto judge mine 
to be the expedient name for connectirg with 
this plundering and killing association, and for 
serving as the link to couple the republican 
perty with John Browo and his doings at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

Then see, at least so far as it speaks of my 
connection with this association, how naked, 
a3 well as meau a lie is this manifesto. When 
they who prepared it, are arraigned for con 
hecling my name with their fancy built asso- 
ciation, they in effect confess, that they had 
not ashred nor a semblance of fact to justify 
their villainy. Nay more, conclusive _testi- 
mony shall appear, at the proper time and in 
the proper place, to prove that all these thirty 
One ‘merchant prices, admitted, when the 
manifesto was published, that in respect to 
myself, it was a ‘calumpy ;’ and that they all 
declared (perhaps to soothe their guilty con- 
sciepces, perhaps to quiet my friends, or per- 
haps both) that ‘they would eee to it, that no 
harm should come to Gerrit Smith.” It is 
true that they had set the dogs on me; but 
then they would icterpose to save me from 
being torn to death. It is true that they did 
not wish to kill me ; but then how could they 
resist the temnptation to use my name for the 
greatly needed and highly meritorious purpose 
of killing Giddings, and Seward, and other 
prominent republicans. 

Finally, look at the atrocity of this manifes- 
tolie. The frenzy of party politics has often 
driven men to violate the principles of a 
sound morality. But when before was it 
ever known to involve a company of thirty. 
one men of high standing, in the enormous 
crime of falling upon their fellow-citizen and, 


y| in the face of theirown clear convictions of 


his innocence, fastening charges upon him, 
which they knew could not fail to serve 











mightily, to blast his reputation ; to expose 
him to the harrassing and endangering action 
of the courts; to outlaw him, and invite 
those, whom these lying charges had filled 
with rage, to assassinate him ? 

Perhaps there is one thing, that 1s stranger 
and even guiltier than this enormous crime. 
It is that they who committed it, are yet to 
show the first sign of repentance for it. But 
we must not fail to recollect, that repentance 
is generally hastened by the fear of punish- 
ment ; and that my thirty-one calumniators 
probably feel that they are not only too rich 
but too numerous a band to be in great dan- 
ger of punishment. I trust, however, that 
even in their case also the Scripture shall be 
verified, which declares, ‘ though hand joint in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.’ 

I have referred to my numerous bodily dis- 
eases. I do not forget that my frequent and 
great sufferings, involving even the loss of my 
reason, will be construed into poor ercour- 
agement to follow my example of strict tem- 
perance. Bat, instead of my strict temper- 
ance being the cause of my diseases, to it do I 
owe that I survive my diseases, that I am now 
cermitted to take this fresh start in life, and 
to look younger than many who are older. 

Bat Iam ashamed of having written so 
much about myself, and I cannot buat fear 
that my having done so will create the im- 
pression that my great affliction has coutribu- 
ted to the growth of my egotism rather than 
my modesty. Solclose my letter abruptly, 
not, however, without first saying I have writ- 
ten it privately, and without the knowledge 
of any one, so great was my fear that my fami- 
ly might think it too much of an undertaking 
for one who had come up so recently from tbe 
entire prostration of both body and brain. 

(SERRIT SMITH. 





A WHITE SLAVE. 


At the Oberlio Church, on Sanday, the 
pastor stated that Professor Monroe would 
lay an-interesting matter before the congre- 
gation. — 

Mr. Monroe came forward, and in aub- 
stance stated that be occasionally etertuined, 
and at times almost adopted, certain theories 
averse to the practice of buying men and wo- 
men from slaveholders for the purpose of giv- 
ing them their freedom. ‘ But, when a toil- 
worn woman, as white and delicate as our 
own wives and daughters, knocks timidly at 
my door and asks, for the love of God, that I 
will give her something to buy her own mother 
from bondage, my hand goes into my pockets, 
and my theories are gove ina moment, like 
“water, which spilled on the ground can never 
be gathered together.” ’ 

Mr. Monroe thea stated that there was in 
the congregation a woman who had been a 
slave. Her father and owner had lived in 
South Carolina. Her father dying without 
freeing her, she with her mother passed to 
another owner, who, becoming emburrassed, 
was forced to sell them to different masters, 
she going to New Orleans, her mother to 
‘Texas. At the death ofher third master, the 
daughter was emancipated, and, coming to 
Cincinnati, resolved to devote her life to the 
redemption of her mother. After many un- 
successful eflorts she learned her whereabouts, 
and ascertained that ber mother could be 
purchased f.r $1,000. At first she thoogbt 
to lay up the amount by taking in washing, 
but she found after years of trial that she 
might scrub until she grew old and died, and 
yet not save the requisite sum. ‘Taking the 
udvice of a Quaker friend, she resolved to 
visit the friends of the poor inthe State of 
Ohio, and ask for money. She has done to. 
She bas wandered from city to city, from vil- 
lage to village, from farm to farm, meeting 
with some encouragement and some rebufls, 
until now she has gathered together nearly 
six hundred dollars of the required thousand. 

At this juncture, Hon. Ralph Plumb arose 
and suggested that many would like to see the 
lady who was the subject of Mr. Monroe's 
remarks. Being requested, she came forward 
with Mr. Plumb, and stood a moment upon 
the stand. i 
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thousand men and women arose to welcome 
her who had more than once stood upon the 
auction block. In figure she is tall and erect, 
was neatly attired, and her whole appearance 
waa. that of a well-bred but grief-subdued 
Saxon woman. 

No further appeal was needed ; the collec- 
tiou that was then taken up for her benefit at 
tested the feeling of the audience. 


Mr. Monroe remarked that Mrs, Piquet (we 
have neglected te mention her name before) 
visited Columbus during the © session of 
the legislature, and although some skep- 
ticism was at first entertained about her 
having been a slave, on account of her white- 
ness, yet when the facts were substantiated, 
men of all parties gave liberally. He added, 
that when men failed to sympathize with the 
slave because he is black, he thanked God that 
the opportunity was given for such men to 
exercise their benevolence towards men and 
women of their own color.—Lorain (Ohio) 
News, May 14. 





THE FUGITIVE SLAVES ON THE 6&. R. 
SPAULDING. 





ONE OF THEM IS SENT BACK TO BALTIMORE—THE 
OTHER ESCAPES TO CANADA. 





[From the Boston Atlas, May 9.] 
Fugitive Number One. 


There was no little commotion in our city 
yesterday, and the more especially among the 
colored population, at the annoucement that 
a fugitive slave had arrived in the city. This 
was made still livelier when it became known 
that he came from the distinguished but now 
quiet city of Charleston, and in the noted 
steamer 8S. R Spaulding. Such is the fact— 
Iie was the fellow passenger of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation to the great democratic 
National Convention, though we cannot say, 
he wasin good standing among them. He 
was nevertheless a passenger, is a colored 
man, and was aslave up to the time of the 
steamer sailing from the sunny region of the 
Carolinas. 

The name of the escaped slave is Norris.— 
He is about thirty-five years old, is decidedly 
African, and belongs to the estate of Thomas 
Dixon, Georgia, of Mason and Dixon's line 
fame. He was second engineer on a tow-boat 
running between Savannan and the river 
Tiber, South Carolina. He was regarded as 
a good hand, reliable, safe and all that, 
and had performed a great amount of hard 
work for his masters. ‘It seems that 
he got a good position on board (in the 
fore part) that he was not discovered, and 
that be arrived in Boston without putting the 
captain or anybody else either to the trouble 
or expense of stopping other vessels bound 
south or elsewhere. For hisquiet conduct he 
is to be commended ; and his example should 
not be forgotten by those who in the future 
take passage, under similar circumstances 
‘from a southern port. 

Norris, v0 doubt, felt much relieved when 
he turned his back upon the boat and pro- 
ceeded up town to the west end, for, however 
nice a ‘life on the oczan wave’ may be, it is 
quite pleasant to experience, by way of con- 
trast, a lit:le life on land, especially in ‘ the 
land of the free,’ as well as * the home of the 
brave.’ He. reached the place arranged for 
him by friends who had been apprised of his 
arrival, and was made, we can easily believe, 
quite ss comfortable as in his limited accom- 
modations on board the steamer. 


The next and last act of this voyage from 
Charleston to the North is a trip to Canada, 
the first part of which Norris will be making 
ubout the time many of our city and suburban 
readers'are reading this paper at their break- 
fast tables. We trust that he will have a 
pleasaat and successful journey, and that he 
may find Canada, if not so sunny a land as the 
Carolinas, at least a3 pleasant, and that he will 
be among a people where color is no disgrace, 
and where no institution makes men machines 
and chattels. 


. a a 
Every one was astonished at her whiteness 
and purely Saxon appearance, and three 
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additional information io regard to his past life 
and exploits : 


‘Norris has been sold nine times, and has 
therefore passed through an eventful life, the 
scenes of the last ten days of which are by no 
mews the least notable. His wife and chil- 
dren (six in number) were sold several years 
avo. Heiis older than we stated yesterday, 
being ncarly fifty, but is yet vigorous and 
hearty and has much work in him. He was 
born in Virginia, but most of his life has 
been passed further South. His voyage was 
by no means a pleasant one, though he regards 
the sweets of liberty more than a compensa. 
tion for the inconvenience of dark and con- 
tracted accommodations. He has long hoped 
for what has now been accomplished. Doubt- 
less the air of Canada, which he is now sup- 
posed to be breathing, is far more grateful 
than any in Carolina, Georgia, or other 
southern localities. There is a good deal of 
the true man about Norris. He will do, at 
all events, to live North. We are sorry that 
the necessities of a ‘free’ country compel him 
to seek the protection of a monarchy. But 
such is the fact.’ 


Fugitive Number Two 
{From the Baitimore American, May 9. ] 


The steamer Ben Deford, Captain Hallett, 
arrived at her wharf last night about nine o- 
clock, having on board acolored man who is 
supposed to be a fugitive slave from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. He was discovered last 
Sunday morning, about one o'clock, by a 
fireman named Patrick Daily, concealed un- 
der the coal, ic the hold of the steamer S. R. 
Spaulding. Daily was shovelling coal into the 
furnace when a considerable quantity felldown 
and revealed the legs of a human being. He 
immediately drew him out in an insensible 
condition, and informed Mr. Lebbeus Davis of 
his discovery, but the latter did not communi- 
cate the information to the chief officers of 
the steamer, as he should. 

As soon as Mr. Atkins, the first offizer, be- 
came aware of the presence of the colored man, 
he informed Cuptain Howes of the S. 
R. Spaulding, who, after consultation with 
Hon. Bradford S. Wales, of Massachu- 
setts, Colorel Peter Dunbar and Hon. A. 
Hunter, a siave owner in Missouri, determined 
to intecept the steamer Ben Deford, belonging 
to the same line, from Boston to Baltimore, 
and which vessel left Boston for the latter port 
on the previous Saturday. The Spaulding 
was fortunate in accomplishing this, though 
when the discovery was made she was forty 
miles from Nantucket South Shoals. In space 
of four hours the Ben Deford was observed, and 
the usual signalsgiven and the guns fired. After 
some delay and hesitation on the part of Cap- 
tain Hallett, who, at first was uncertain in re- 
gard to the nationality of the speaking steamer, 
he hoisted the private signal of the Company, 
and which was immediately answered by Cap- 
tain Howes, and the colored man put on board 
of the Ben Deford. With an old felt hat on 
his head and his garments covered with dust 
and dirt, his appearance was truly pitiable. His 
eyes were bloodshot, with a restless and fiery 
look. ‘The following statement was made b 
one of the passengers on board of the meat 
ding, in reference to the manner in which he 
got on board : 

The negro was engaged by a truckman on 
the morning (Tuesday) after Gilmore’s last con- 
cert in Charleston, to assist in carrying some 
of the instuments of the band back to the ves- 
sel. He carried on board some of the pieces, 
and was paid by Mr. Marshall P. Wild, busi- 
ness agent of the band, and also Péstmaster 
of the Spaulding during the expedition for the 
service. He then left the vessel, and in about 
an hour or two afterwards returned witha 
package of mint, bound up in a_ newspaper, 
which he offered to Mr. Wild, who declined it. 
but observing that he had acouple of Charies- 
ton papers in his hand Mr. Wild asked him 
what he intended to do with them 


The Boston Atlas of the 10th instant, in} and asked where he could find the latter. Mr. 
speaking again of this case, has the following, 
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Wild toid him where he was likely to be, and 
paid no more attention to the matter until he 
was called uponto identify the negro the 
morniog ot his discovery. Le at once recog- 
nized him as the ove who had heen employed 
to do some service for the band, and it is 
likely took occasion of the opportunity af- 
forded to seek the steward to stow bimeelf 
away inthecoalhole. This was aboutnine o- 
clock on Tuesday morning, the lst of May, and 
he had _ therefore been in the coal hole, close 
by the boiler, a place entirely without ventila- 
tion, from that time until his discovery, at 
half-past one o’clock on the morning of the 
sixth, and this, too, without a particle of 
water, and no other food than a few crackers. 


In answer to the inquiries of Mr. Hunter 
he stated his name as Samuel Jones, and at 
another time William Braxton ; that he was 
thirty-three years old, and had served as a 
fireman and bar-keeper on the Obio river 
steamers. He also stated that he lived in 
Madison, Indiana, and had a relative in Bos- 
ton. He had gone to Charleston, being hired 
to wait on a delegate to the democratic Ccn- 
vention, at the rate of nine bits a day. Being 
desirous of seeing his relative at Boston, he 
had stowed himself in the coal hole of the 
Spaulding, pot having enough of money to 
pay his passage. The story is doubted by 
Mr. Hunter, who, from a long residence in the 
southern section of the country, deems it alto- 
gether improbable. In South Carolina it is 
requisite that all free persons of color shall 
huve papers certifying to the fact. He is not 
possessed either with papers or a passport, 
which he asserts has been lost. He only had 
@ pass to the concerts of the Gilmore band in 
Charleston, which he retained in order to as- 
sist him in escaping. . 

He states that he has suffered terribly from 
his long confinement on account of thirst, bis 
place of concealment being close to the boil- 
er, which at times was heated red hot. The 
majority of the passengers on board of the 
Spaulding approve of the Captain’s conduct 
in surrendering Jones, as in the event of his 
not having done so be would have suffered in 
his own person the consequences of innocently 
violating the laws of South Carolina. Some 
tew of them, however, contended that he 
should have caried him to Boston, where the 
question of his freedom would have begn de- 
termined. On the arrival of the steamer in 
port Captain Hallett communicated with the 
authorities, and had Jones placed in confine- 


ment, to await the action of the proper 
authorities. 


Arrest OF Two Fvuaitive Staves—We 
learn from the officers of the steamer Prioress, 
that the town of Aurora was the scene of 
considerable excitement night béfore last, oc- 
casioned by the arrest near that place of two 
fugitive slaves, who had made their escape 
from the neighborhood of Hamilton, Ky., a 
short distance below. 

The negroes, belonging to two men named 
Arnold and Connor, had been kindly taken in 
charge by some obliging officers of the Under- 
grouod Railroad, immediately on their arrival 
in Aurora, and spirited away a short distance 
in the country, where they were arrested and 
brought back to town. Here a party of 
abolitionists attempted to rescue them from 
the hands of the officers, when a general fight 
ensued, in which knives, stones and pistols were 
freely used. The owners of the slaves, assisted 
by some friends from the other side of the river, 
finally dispersed the rescuers, and safely bore 
the negroes back. No one was seriously in- 
jared-in the encounter, though the fight at one 
time presented rather an alarming phase.— 
Cincinnati Commercial, May 9. 
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—An azed and decrepid negro was recently 
brought to Columbia, Ohio, a few miles above 
Cincinnati, and abandoned. The nezro says 
he belonged to a man residing at May’s Lick, 
Kentucky, and that the person who brought him 
to Ohio threatened to kill him if he spoke of 
the mater until after he had taken his de- 


plied that he intended to give one to him (Mr.j parture. The slave is penniless and avers that 
Wild) and oneto the Steward Mr. Franz, 


he was no longer able to serve his master. 
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SYMPATHY FOR THADDEUS HYATT. 


On Friday evening of last week an audience 
of over two thousand persons assembled in 
the Cooper Institute, New York, to express 
their sympathy with Mr. Taappevs Hyatt, 
now imprisoned at Washington for refusing to 
testify before the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee. The audience was composed of both 
sexes, in nearly equal numbers, and was of the 
most respectable character. The Herald re. 
ports the speeches in full, which would nearly 


— fill our paper. We copy the following synop- 


sis from the T'ribune: 


The meeting was organized by the unani. 
mous appointment of Messrs. Henry G. Hart 
and Oliver Johnson as President and Secreta- 
ry. The Rev. Henry C. Cheever, of Jewett 
City, Conn., made a prefatory prayer, in which 
he implored the Divine strength to enable Mr. 
Hyatt to endure even unto the deuth his pres- 
ent sufferings in his heroic attempts. to indi- 
cate the rights of conscience. 

The President then made a brief address, ex- 
nlaining the circumstances under which Mr. 
Hyatt was sent to prison for contempt ; after 
tions, the Secretary read the following resolu- 
which, each of which was received with warm 
applause : 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United 


States, in the imprisonment of Thaddeus 


Hyatt for an alleged contempt in refusing to 
appear before a Committee of that body, was 
guilty of a gross and dangerous usurpation of 
power, meeting the indignation of every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of every 
lover of freedom are dae to Thaddeus Hyatt 
for the courage and martyr-like endurance 
with which he has resisted the power of the 
Senate, and submitted to imprisonment in the 
vile jail at Washington, rather than acknowl- 
edge the authority of that usurping body. 


Resolved, That the practice of Legislative 
bodies to purish a citizen at their discretion 
for acts which they consider contempt of au- 
thority, seeing that neither the offense nor the 
punishment is fixed by known laws, but de- 
pends largely on the discretion and passing 
mood of the Legislature—is one of the worst 
features of despotism, rests in reality on the 
principle of an ex post facto law, is utterly un- 
just, as making one party not only judge in its 
own case, but executioner of its own sentence, 
and is therefore no part of the common or par- 
liamentary law adopted in this country, being 
wholly repugnant to the principies of the 
United States and every Constitution, as well 
as utterly subversive of the rights of the citi- 
zen; and, however sanctioned by custom or 
heedless submission, should be met always 
with determined resistance by every lover of 
liberty. 

Resolved, That whenever an individual dis- 
turbing the quiet of a legislative hall refuses 
to obey the order of a Legislature, the only 
power it has over him is to commit him to the 
Executive to await punishment like any other 
law-breaker ; and such individual is entitled to 
have his offense and his punishment described 
and fixed by settled and known laws, to trial 
before a jury, and to all the other safeguards 
that free institutions throw around the citizen; 
and that to admit any other power in a Legis- 
lature is to violate the cardinal principle of 
free government by mixing its legislative, and 
judicial, ard executive powers—is in fact to 
yield up sacred individual rights to party hate, 
personal caprice, or official discretion, which is 
but another name for despotism. 


Resolved, That this act of the Senate, coupl- 
ed as it is with contempt and denial of the 
rights of conscience, and making the bare will 
of the Senate to override every conscientious 
plea of the citizen, is an outrage upon Chris- 
tian liberty which should be stamped with the 
indignant reprobation of a Christian people. 

The Secretary also read a letter from the 
Hon. Charles Sumner, regretting his inability 
to be present, and warmly approving the 
course of Mr. Hyatt. 

The first speaker, Samuel E. Sewell, Esq., of 
Boston, counsel of Mr. Hyatt, was here intro- 
duced, and received with enthusiasm. He de- 





‘tailed the circumstances under which Mr. Hy- 
att was imprisoned, and with which the public 
are already familiar. 

The Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Cheever made the 
next address. He said the outrage on Mr. 
Hyatt showed the progress of despotism.— 
Kossuth had warned us not to let the word 
government blot out the word nation. The 
people were the nation ; if they did not look 
out they would become merely the governed. 
It was true, to use the language of Burke, 
that they took the power into their own hands, 
and governed in their own way. [ Applause. | 
The necessity for a revolution was God's op- 
portunity. The people were bound to bring 
this man out of prison, to release him from 
the clutches of the slave oo (Tremendous 
applause.] It was a‘religious duty for them 
todo so. The speaker continued in this strain 
for over half an hour. 


Dr. Cheever was succeeded by Wendell 
Phillips, who, as soon as he could be heard, 
assumed his always eloquent mastery of those 
present. After paying a tribute to the pre- 
ceding speakers, he said he would discuss the 
erisis of Constitutional Liberty in which we 
stood. Every government was made up, so 
far as it was free, of what the people had ar- 
rested from usurpation. Every element of 
freedom had been heard first in the prayer of 
the patriot and the creak of the gibbet. Our 
Government was not a stately fabric, built in 
a decade, like Solomon’s temple; it was an 
old English fabric, altered to suit the times.— 
We got it by the enthusiasm and indignation 
of the people. From the people came Habeas 
Corpus and every other law of Liberty. 


It was a weapon which the people caught 
up when they wanted to knock a tyrant down. 
And so we loved our Anglo-American princi- 
ples, and when we want to establish a right, 
we must show that it was old, English, consti- 
tutional. Well had Dr. Cheever said that we 
were not equal to our fathers. If we wereso, 
we would long ago, instead of sitting here, 
have gone to Washington in the railroad cars, 
taken Hyatt, and brought him home. [Ap- 
plause.| We should have sung, parodizing 
the old Cornish refrain : 


And shall Thad. Hyatt die ? 

And must Thad. Hyatt die ? 

Then forty thousand New-York boys 
Will know the reason why. 


[Renewed cheers.]| The laws were not made 
to protect popular and powerful men, like 
Governor Morgan and Wm. B. Astor. They 
should protect the humble and uninfluential. 
Mr. Phillipssaid he should take broader ground 
than that embraced in the resolution. For 
his own ideas he alone would be responsible.— 
He held that neither judges nor lawyers had 
a right to deprive a man of his liberty at 
pleasure. Arguing to this effect, he cited the 
past history of popular triumphs over despot- 
ism. And if we had gotrid of a King on his 
throne—of a George Third ?—it seemed to 
him that we had made a poor exchange from 
adecept gentleman on a throne, to a dirty 
demagogue in a Senate Chamber. 

He contended that no man in this century 
had done better service to the cause of consti- 
tutionalliberty. An honest, noble man, buoyed 
up by no popular applause, deserted by his 
own party, sneered at by the public journals, 
he dared to suffer, manfully for Liberty and 
the Right. [Applause.| Because the press 
wished to snuff out Thaddeus Hyatt, would 
the people let the citadel of Liberty be carried 
by default? It was said we were one idea 
people. For God's sake give the T'ribune to- 
night an idea to talk about. Let this meeting 
wake sucha feeling as shall remind one of the 
times when Horace Greeley had the hearts of 
the people. Let no timed newspaper politics 
restrain our nobler wishes. 

It was better to defend a great constitutior- 
al principle than to have been President of 
the United States. Wm. H. Seward had pre- 
sented a strong contrast in skulking when 
Charles Sumner stood his ground. What de- 
scendant ot Seward would not rather hear 
some Cheever of the next century rank his 
ancestor's name with Washington and Lee, 





than to have it figure in a chronicle’s musty 





record after Pierce, Polk, and Buchanan °— 
[Laughter and applause.] Thank God, the 
Presidents were getting so many and so small 
that we couldn't recollect them. 

At the close of Mr. Phillips’ address, loud 
calls were made by the audience for William 
Lloyd Garrison and the Rev. Daniel Worth, 
who were both present. At length the latter 
came forward, and spoke for some minutes, 
during which a collection was taken up to de- 
fray the expense of publishing the proceedings 
of theevening. The meeting adjourned ata 
late hour. 


A WORD FROM WASHINGTON JAIL, 








CARD FROM THADDEUS HYATT. 





To the Friends of Constitutional Liberty of all 
Parties: 


Frienps: This night closes the fifth week 
of my incarceration ‘in the common jail’ at © 
Washington. I have thus far refrained from 
uttering any complaint, or from entering into 
any defense of my motives, or into apy expla- 
nation of the reasons that have governed my 
actions. Ido not propose to do so now.— 
But in answer to the following question which 
has been put to me, viz: ‘ Why did you not 
test this matter before a State Court?’ I re- 
ply by pointiag to the attempted kidnapping 
of Sanborn at Concord. While I was at 
Boston, my counsel, Hon. 8S. E. Sewall, called 
on this same Freeman (the Marshal), who was 
subsequently engaged io the Concord outrage, 
and desired some assurance from him that I 
should have an opportunity of testing the 
matter before a State Court, in case he should 
be ordered to serve a precept on me. But 
Freeman would give no such assurance; so I 
found myself liable to be seized at any mo- 
ment on the departure of the cars South, and 
hurried to Washington. In this condition of 
things, word came that the Senate had by res- 
olution, ordered me to its bar. Before leav- 
ing Washington I had reason to suppose that 
this privilege, as I then regarded it, would 
not be accorded me. But onits being ordered, 
my counsel, Messrs. Sewall and Andrew, with 
the concarrence and earnest recommendation 
of the venerable Judge Fletcher, formerly of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, advised 
me to obey the summons, proceed to Wash- 
ington, and appear before the United States 
Senate; they and I supposing that this august 
body had inadvertently fallen into error, and 
that a respectfal argument would be cheerful- 
ly listened to by them. I foliowed my coun- 
sel’s advise; but on getting to the bar of the 
Senate, I there encountered an effort to en- 
tirely prevent the argument from being heard; 
and when, mainly through the exertions of 
those noble and true mep, Charles Sumner 
and John P. Hale, this outrage was prevented, 
another equally as abominable and much 
more sneaking was committed. The men who 
were to pass judgment, and who have actually 
sentenced me to this ‘human sty’ for life, 
LEFT THE SENATE! staid away until after my 
defense was read, and then came in and passed 
sentence upon me! and the partisan papers 
of the country, to a great extent, have gloated 
over this exhibition of irresponsible power ! ! 

Suppose that instead of this sentence being 
upon one man, it were upon a hundred ora 
thousand, and it might as well be, and sup- 
pose that, instead of taking away my liberty, 
they had taken away my /ife—and the Senate 
have the same power one as the other—what 
theo? Suppose the Senate had brought to 
the block 200 citizens for alleged contemnt of 
their authority! The principle would have 
been precisely thesame. Is the country pre- 
pared for this? 

In answer to those of my friends who desire 
to know what is to be the issue of this matter, 
I can only say that at present this is not with- 
in the ‘counsels ot’ my ‘will.’ 

Tuappevs Hyarr. 


WasaincTon Jatt, 16th April, 1860% 





—The Rev. Daniel Worth, the North Car- 
olina ory 4 to freedom, has been liberated, and 
is now in New York City. He was bailed out 
for $3,000. 
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PROPOSED NEW TERRITORIES. “on 
The House Committee on Territories have 
agreed upon bills for organizing five new ter- 
ritories, which will include the entire unor- 
ganized region between the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Pacific slope. “Their names are 
to be Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Dacotah and 
Jhippewa. The first includes all that portion 
of territory obtained from Mexico east of the 
Colerado and its northerly affluent (Virgin 
river) and west of the 108th meridian. Its 
southern boundary will be the Mexican bor- 
der, and its northern the parallel of 36° 30 
min., separating it from Utah. Arizona will 
thus form a block nearly square, including 
most of New Mexico west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and containing nearly two hun- 
dred thousand square miles. 

Nevada will comprise all that part of Utah 
west of the 114th meridian, besides a small 
triangle between Virgin river and the Cali- 
fornia State line, and a narrow strip of what 

was formerly Oregon territory (now Wasbing- 
ton) between the eastern border of that State 
and Green river. It will thus contain about 

7175,000 square miles,and include the now 
famous Washoe Mineral region. 

Idaho, signifying ‘Gem of the Mountains,’ 
is the name proposed for the Pike’s Peak ter- 
ritory. Its eastern boundary will be the 102d 
meridian ; its western Green river; its 
southern the 37th, and its northern the 43d 
parallel of latitude. The Rocky Mountains 
will form a sort of back-bone, passing nearly 
along its centre. Its extent will be about 
150,000 square miles. By thus clipping the 
wings of Utah on both the east and west sides, 
the latter will be left with scarcely one-fourth 
of its present extent. A narrow strip east of 
Green river will be aducd to Nebraska. 

Dacutah wil! .uclude all the territory west 
cf Minnesota, lying between the 46th par«llel 

~ on the north, and the Missouri river on the 
south, with its tributary, the Niobrarah, and 
thence the 43d parallel to the 102d. meridian, 
which will be its western limit. The Missouri 
river will thus divide it into two sections, 
nearly equal in extent. The territory will 


SUMMARY. 





Attempt To Run Orr Necrors—An at- 
tempt was made yesterday, by a man named 
Gillespie, to take a gang of negroes down the 
river, which was prevented through the vigi- 
lant efforts of Detective Officer Woodworth. 
It seems that a gentleman of Ralls county, in 
this State, died a few years since, leaving a 
large number of negroes to his heirs. His 
widow afterwards married, and her husband 
became the guardian of the negroes, though 
not their owner. Some time afterwards the 
wife died, and ber husband, Mr. Gillespie, as- 
sumed full control over her portion of the ne- 
groes. A day or two since he started with 
teu of them, including men, women and chil- 
dren, intending to take them toa southern 
market and dispose of them. | 

One of the heirs started in pursuit, and on 
arriving in this city he gave information to de- 
tective Woodworth. This gentleman, in 
company with the claimant, started down the 
river, and overtook Mr. Gillespie and his black 
booty just below Carondelet. He was in- 
formed that he could not proceed any farther 
until the question of ownership was deter- 
mined. Mr.Gillespie did not seem to like 
this very well, but thought best to return.— 
The negroes were kept at the police office 
on Chestnut street all day, and about five 
o’clock inthe afternoon the heir and Mr. 
Gillespie coming to some sort of agreement, 
they went back to Ralls county to settle the 
dispute by law.—St. Lows Bulletin, April 
18th. | 
A Nosiz Act—ReEscvuED FROM SLAVERY.— 
Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, is jusly entitled 
to much credit for his exertions in rescuing a 
young colored man from New Bedford, from 
prospective slavery. It appears that a negro 
named Scarborough, belonging in that city, 
arrived at Baltimore in a vessel. He started 
to go to Washington on foot. At Annapolis 
he was arrested as a suspected runaway slave 
and thrown into jail. According to the laws 
of Maryland he must be sold to defray jail 
fees and other expenses not of his own con- 
tracting. He wrote to his brother in New 





try to witness it; thatthe victims seemed to 


lose their consciousness immediately after the 
flames struck their faces, &c. I have every 
reason to believe that my informant is a relia- 
ble gentleman, and will cheerfully furnish his 
name to apy one desiring it. 





A Necro Packep 1n A CRATE AND BrovcHt 
TO THIS City.——We were informed yesterday, 
under a promise to disclose no names, however, 
that a negro had been ked in a crate and 
shipped upon a steamboat at Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee,-for this — where he arrived safely, 
was uploaded, and finaliy disposed of after the 
most approved underground railwaystyle. The 
trick was unknown to every person on board 
the boat, save the fireman, who furnished the 
runaway with food during the passage, and af- 
ter he had been carried from the steamer, and 
finally disposed of, told the Captain of the cir- 
cumstance.- It istoo late now to remedy the 
matter, and although the affair is undoubted: 
ly true, the names of the boat and consignees 
are withheld for reasons that are obvious to 
the most obtuse.—Cinn. Press. 





Mr. Hyatr’s Prospects oF DELIVERANCE 
are not very encouraging, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the Evening 
Post, who says: 


‘Mr. Hyatt has just been visited by his 
wife at his rooms in the City Jail. e has 
furnished his apartment in elegant style, and 
evidently contemplates a long*ta He 
may as well bring his family on and keep 
house, for there is no more chance that the 
Senate will back down from its position than 
there is that the sun will fall from the sky. 
When the summer weather comes on, and the 
wretched jail becomes a liters! oven, Mr. Hyatt 
will at least discover that he has chosen a very 
bitter alternative.’ 

Wirtram 8. Battey.—Cassius M. Cla 
publishes the following Card in the N. Y. 
Tribune : 

‘Srr: For years pastI have given to 
Wm. 8. Bailey, editor of the Free South 
newspaper, letters asking the friends of liberal 


contain 135,000 square miles. 

The remaining country lying between Ne- 
braska, Dacotah, the Rocky Mountains and the 
British Possessions, is to be called Chippe- 
wa, making an area of 130,000 square miles. 
—F vening Post. 






































Opinions in the United States and elsewhere 
to aid him by pecuniary donations. For rea: 
sons satisfactory to myself, I feel it my duty 
to recall all such letters and recommenda- 
tions. C. M. Cray. 

Waite Hatt, April 30, 1860.’ 

We know little of Mr. Bailey’s personal 
character or integrity. His paper, the Free 
South, was an able, uncompromising opponent 
of Human Slavery, and because it was such, 
the slave-power crushed it out by the arm of 
violence. Canit be possible that Mr. Cas- 
sius M. Clay is seeking to buy up bis own 
safety and protection from assault and to in- 
stal himself in the good graces of the men- 
stealers and mobs of Kentucky, by winking 
at the expulsion of Fee and his companions, 
because they were ‘radical’—because they op- 
posed slayery as well where it is as where it 
isn't—and by turning the cold shoulder upon 
Bailey in his troubles and distresses, for per- 
haps a like reason ?—T'rue American. 


Bedford, who communicated with Mr. Eliot. 
Mr. Eliot at once proceeded to Annapolis, 
where he found the man ina state of great 
destitution. He paid the expenses of im- 
prisonment out of his own pocket, clothed 
him decently and sent him to his home. The 
friends of humanity should not forget this act 
in Mr. Eliot. 


— 
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A Necro Fatner Desires To SELL HIS 
CHILDREN I-70 SERFDOM—A_ Desperate REn- 
CONTER THE CONSEQUENCE.—A difficulty oc- 
curred last evening in that part of the city 
known as Bucktown, which arose from 
the following circumstances: A negro man 
named Frank Backner calied at the house of 
Mary Emerson, a negress, and demanded the 
custody of his two children, alleging that since 
the death of their mother they had been of 
no particular value to him, and he was deter- 
mined to sell them into slavery and realize a 
handsome thing out of them. This very un- 
vatural and hard hearted desire on the part of 
the father so roused the feelings of the woman 

- Kimerson that she seized a skillet and com- 
_menced stch a vigorous onslaught upon Buck- 
ner that he fled incontinently from the prem- 
ises. 

About half an hour subsequently, he ven- 

\ tured to return, this time, however, provided 
Ii with a huge bowie-knife, the brandishing of 
Y which he supposed would intimidate the Ama- 
zonian Mary from any further use of the uten- 
sil; bat instead of quieting her, it only added 
the more to her aggravation, and calling upon 
a second female who occupied an adjoining 
) apartment, the twain set upon Buckner and 
came nigh using him up, when he managed to 
gain the mastery by felling them both to the 
floor with his knife; and but for the timely ar- 

| rival of the police, he would have killed them 
outright. As it was, each of the women, as 
well as Buckner himself, were badly hurt, he 
from the effects of the skillet and they from 
: the knife. They were all locked up in the 
L Hammond Street Station House to await an 
| examination this morning.—Cincinnatt Ga- 
zelle. 


A Fuaitive Stave.—A fugitive slave from 
Virginia was io this town on the Ist inst. on 
his way to the land of freedom. He went 
from Virginia to Boston, where the U. S. of- 
ficers were put on his track, and came here 
via Worchester, the officers lost track of him, 
and were supposed to be watching for him on 
the railroads north of here, as he was trying 
to make his way to Canada Kast, where he had 
friends who had before left the home of the 
slave for the land of freedom. He was sent 
to Canada West via Syracuse, and is probably 
safe now from his pursuers. He was an in- 
telligent young man, about 19 years old, and 
worth from $1200 to $1500, according to the 
vale of the article. He said he was treated 
kindly by his master, but his master had lost 
so many slaves by running away, lately, that 
he was making preparations to sell him and 
others South, and he thought it best to travel 
towards the North star.—Greenfield Gaz. 
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Tue Divine Buessepness oF SLAVERY.— 
Senator Brown, of Mississippi, who is one of 
the great Democratic leaders in these times, 
makes the following beautiful declaration in 
regard to one of the ‘twin relics.” This Sena- 
tor Brown deserves credit, however, for one 
thing—he has never yet denied for what pur- 
pose the Democracy want Cuba—namely :— 
the spreading of slavery,’ and the spreading 
of slavery alone : : 
‘I want Cuba ; I want Tamaulipas, Po 
On the 18th of: August last, I saw a negro wooing a al foo ~ pee gi in : 
hung by amob, in Springfield, Mo. The cause planting and spreading of slaves. * * I 
of the lynching was an outrage committed up-| oonig spread the blessings of slavery, like the 


on the person of a lady residing near that city. | _.)-.,: os 
On the same evening, a Member of the Missou- 4 of + ent rg master, to the uttermost 


ri Legislature, residing in Springfield, informed 
me that five years before he sdw two negroes Messrs. Mann and Theod 

_ ore Rynders, U. 
burned at the stake, in J asper, one of the S. Marshals, have been dismissed from arte 
Western counties of that State. He gave me| alleged complicity in the escape of the gu 
full detai!s of the affair, asserting that many * Pork 


ed slaver Storm King, which left New 
s aves were brought in from the adjacent coun-! harbor a few days ago for Africa. 
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SLAVE BURNING IN THE Sovutu.—A corres- 
pondent of the 7'ribune, writing from Cincin- 
nati, says: 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS. 


—The following is the ticket nominated by 
the Republicans at Chicago : 

For President—Abram Lincoln, of I}linois. 

For Vice President—Hannibal Hamlin. of 
Maine. 


—A Southern gentleman in Washington 
lately precured a number of copies of Lovejoy’s 
abolition speech with the author's frank on 
them. and sent them to several of his friends in 
the Souchern States, whem he knew to be the 
firmest pro-slavery men. The blessings show- 
ered upon Lovejoy upon the receipt of the afore- 
mentioned franked copies may better be imag- 
ined than described. 


—S, G. Goodrich, better known as Peter 
Parley, diect Wednesday last, in New York city 
of heart disease. 


—The New Orleans Picayune notices the 
fact that, notwithstanding all the clamor about 
non-intercourse, the exports of shoes from Bos- 
ton to the Southern States show a considerable 
increase for the last three months over the cor- 
responding period of 1859, and asks, ‘ Of what 
effect is all the cry of non-intercourse when, in 
the very heat of the excitement against North- 


' ern manufacturers, the trade of the South with 


the most obnoxious of Northern States grows, 
as shown by these statistics ?” 


—F'. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, hero of 
the last Concord fight, has addressed a letter to 
the Boston Post, denying that he is a Republi- 
can, and gays that although he has sometimes 
voted with the party, he bas often - attacked its 

olicy in convention, in speech and in letters. 
He states that he and all his family ‘ formerly 
belonged to the Democratic party.’ 


—A ‘Texas planter named Cox, recently 
died and left the sum of $7,000 to be divided 
between his daughter by a negress, and her (the 
negress’) two other children of pure African 
blood. These were slaves whom he had manu- 
mitted in Cincinnati some years ago, and sup- 
ported ever since. 


—An effort is now going onin Philadel- 
phia to build up a Church Anti-Slavery Society. 


—(Charles Sumner, it is reported, is soon to 
deliver a speech in the Senate on the leading 
topics of the day. It is looked for with inter- 
est 


— Hon. Lafayette S. Foster, Republican, has 
been re-elected U. S. Senator from Connecticut, 


—QOn the 6th inst., at Kingsville, S. C., a 
man named Hare, passing for a white man, but 


- alterwards discovered to be a free negro, was 


stripped and severely flogged by a Baltimorean, 
for saying in a boastful way, that Maryland 
was an abolition State. 


—Some of the Democratic papers are ex- 
ulting over the marriage in Cincinnati ot a young 
white girl with an old negro, as the legitimate 
fruits ot Republicanism. With the same or 
greater reason the increasing number of mulat 
toes in the Southern States may be said to be 
the natural result of Democratic sway in that 
quarter, 


—Dispatches have beeu received at the 
Navy Department from the African squadron. 
There was not only no abatement in the slave 
traffic, but it was greatly on the increase. Not 
withstanding the vigilance of the various squad- 
rons on the coast, the persons engaged in this 
jahuman work manage in surae way to elude 
the vigilance of our ships and crews, who are 
constantly on the alert, and often escape with 
full cargoes of Jive Africans. 


—Mr. Binghaio’s bill, declaring null and void, 
all territorial acts in New Mexico. establishing, 
protecting or legalizing slavery there, has passed 
the House by seven majority. 


—The anniversary of the birthday of John 
Brown, the martyr, was celebrated by the col- 
ored etizens of Hamilton, C. W., on the 10th 
inst. They assembled in the morning, and, 
preceded by a band, marched in procession 
through the principal streets. It had bere» in- 
tended to have an open air sermon and speeches, 
but the inclemexcy of the weather rendered this 
impossible. , 


—The New York Herald is informed that 


no less than six vessels have left that port for] 


the African coast within the past fortnight, all 
of which expect to have negroes for their re- 
turn cargoes. Among these was a fine clipper 
ship and a fast-sailing brig. 








—Qar Canadian brethren are making ex. 
tensive preparations for receiving the Prince of 
Wales, who is expected about the end of July. 


—The New York Demokrat states that the 
recent speech of Owen Lovejoy in the House of 
Representatives, has been translated into Ger. 
man. It calls it the mostimportant speech that 
has been delivered in Congress the present ses- 
sion. 


—A crazy slave in Columbia county, Ga., 
a short time since, murdered four fellow slaves, 
an old woman and three children. The over- 
seer Was compelled to shoot the negro, and in 
that way to arrest the further distruction of 
‘ property.’ 

—The Panama Star reveals the existence 
of the slave traic between New Granada and 
Cuba. Several parties of both sexes have re- 
cently been sent from Aspinwal! to Cuba, os- 


tensibly under contract, but to all intents and 
purposes as slaves. 


—Rev. Mr. Kettell, who says that if Jobn 
Wesley said that American slavery was ‘the sum 
of all villainies,’? he must have been blinded by 
egg is the Presiding Elder of the Rhine- 

k District of the New York M. E. Confer- 
ence. 


—The intrinsic worth of woman is fully ap- 
preciated in Richmond, Va. From the report 
of a la‘e auction sale, we learn that black wo- 
men were valued and sold as follows :—Girls, 
13 told years old, $1,150 to $1,200; women, 
$1,200 to $1,300. 


—Nathan James, a free negro in Nash- 
ville, has been arrested on suspicion of aiding 
in boxing up the negro and sending him to 
Cincinnati by express, but which proved a fail- 
ure, and committed to jail in default of $2,000 
to appear before the next term of the Criminal 
Court. 


—The Southern fire-eaters at Savannah, 
Ga., hearing of the recent fugitive slave rescue 
at Troy, immediately broke into the jail in the 
former city and rescued Capt. Farnham ot the 
slaver Wanderer, who had been confined in 
prison for the past three months. 


—Charles Nalle, the fugitive who was res- 
cued twice from the official kidnappers at Troj, 
has arrived safely at St. Catherines, C. W.— 
The friends of the fugitive in Troy have raised 
$1,000 to purchase his freedom. 


-—The New York Tribune has conversed 
with two West Indian merchants who have just 
arrived from Hayti. One of them, who is an 
accomplished and educated gentleman, says 
that when he left Port-au-Prince, two weeks 
ago, the contributions of coffee for the benefit 
of John Brown’s — amounted to about 
2000 bags of 120 nog s each, and it was the 
general opinion that another thousand bags 
would be added, as everybody regarded it both 
a duty anda roe to contribute. As these 
bags are worth from $12 to $14 each, it is pro. 
bable that the Republic of Hayti will add to 
this fund from 3) ,000 to $40,000. 


—Story, the celebrated sculptor, is making 
a bust of the Rev. Theodore Parker. 


—James Redpath has been to - Washington 
lately, on a visit to Mr. Hyatt. The corres- 
pondent of the Tribune says it is more than 
probable that Mr. Redpath would have remain 
ed in that delectable residence, the Washington 
jail, for atime longer if Sergeant at-Arms Mc- 


Nair of the Senate had known of his where- 


abouts. 


—T'he two colored boys who were offered 
for sale in Hamyton Roads by Captain Brady 
of the British schooner Alice Rodgers, have ar- 
rived safely in) New York. and viven over to 
the charge of the British Consul. The Captain 
has been sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment in the Penitentiary at Norfolk. 


—Northern Democrats must feel highly 
complimented by the remarks of Mr. Burrows, 
of Arkansas, in the Charleston Convention.— 
‘ He considered them worse than the Biack Re- 

ublicans! He did not care whether the Black 

epublicans whipped them, or they w hipped 
the Black Republicans as the most open and 
manly foe of the South.’ 


—The Harrisburg (Pa) Telegraph thinks 
there is in that vicinity an organized band of 
kidnappers, who in some way, violent or other- 


wise, get colored men into the slave States and 
then take them South. 











ANOTHER SLAVER CAPTURED. 


Key West, May 13, 1860. 


The United States steamer . Wyandotte, 
Lieutenant Commandiog Fabius Stanley, ar- - 
rived at this pluce last night, from the South 
side of the island of Cuba, having in custody 
the bark William, of Baltimore, with five hun- 
dred and sixty African negroes on board. — 
The William was direct from Africa, and was 
about landing her cargo of humanity, when 
she was pounced upon by the little steamer 
Wyandotte and her gallantcrew. The ne- 
groes are all young, but greatly emaciated by 
their inhuman treatment and close confine- 
ment during the voyage froin Africa. This is 
the second captare made within a very short 
space of time, and they certainly speak well 
for the little United States steamers Wyan- 
andotte and Mohawk and their gallant crews. 
When the William’s cargo shall have been 
landed at Key West, the United States Mar- 
shal will have over one thousand negroes un- 
der bis care. 

The bark William exhausts her supply of - 
food to-day, and will probably discharge her | 
cargo at the African depot to-morrow. Shee) 
has been in communication with the land, and — 
had on board a Spanish Custom House offi- 
cial at the time of capture. 

The quarters just finished for the cargo of 
the Wildfire, will possibly house this new ac- 
cession by close stowage, but there 1s a want 
of lumber for further extension, as well asa 
supply of provisions. If this new impetus to- 
wards the suppression of the trade shall be in- 
creased by the proposed bounty of $100 per 
head, we may look for other captures, and it 
will then become a matter of policy and hu- 
manity to have slaves afforded every comfort 
for bealth, preparatory to leaving for their re- 
turn voyage. This is a matter that requires 
immediate attention by the government. 

P. S.— Another slaver, under Spanish colors, 
is reported to have been captured by a Span- 
ish war vessel in the vicinage of the place 
where the bark William was seized. 





TRAVELING aT THE Norto.—A Methodist 
clergyman named Thomas, who has the misfor- 
tune to wear a skin rather darker than is cus- 
tomary among people of Anglo Saxon origin, 
and whose hair curls naturally, passed through 
this city yesterday, making the best of his way 
toward Canada, in great haste. He came from 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland, where he 
was once regarded as the Jawful property of a 
gentleman, whom he served in the capacity of 
a gardener. This gentleman was finally seized 
with a loathsome disease, and the gardener- 
clergyman attended him unremittingly during 
his illness. The waster, being gratefal, prom - 
ised the servant, his freedom, but died before 
carrying his intention into effect, and after his 
decease, the heirs got into a dispute among 
themselves, so that there was great danger of 
the promise being ignored altogether. Under 
these circumstances, the reverend gardener de- 
termined to achieve his own liberty, and ac- 
cordingly started one dark night on a trip to- 
ward the north star. He is now beyond the 
reach of pursuit.— Rochester Democrat and 
American. 
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Hox. Gerrit Svith as a Man.—A gen- 
tleman, by the name of Barnard McLaughlin, 
who has been untortunate, and is obliged to 
hobble about on a cork leg, called at our 
Office, yesterday, and desired us to return bis 
thanks to Hon. Gerrit Smith for bis kindness 
to him. Mr. L. was walking from Morrisville 
to Peterboro, when within about two miles 
from the latter place he was overtaken by Mr. 
Smith, who invited him to take a seat in his 
carriage. Mr. S. carried the unfortunate man 
to his home, where be provided him with a 
sumptuous dinner. When Mr. L. departed, 
Mr. 8. gave him a handsome amount of money 
to bear his expenses on his journey. Wonld 


to God there were more Gerrit Smithb’s in the 


world. He verily is a wan in the highest ac- 
ceptation of that term. —Canastotu Eugle, 





—A French paper ‘says that Gen. Dred 
Scott commands the United States army. 





